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LIST OF LESSOS CHAPTEKS AND SCRIPTURE 
REFERENCES— PART I. 

ChapUn marked with * Bhould be omitted if 26 LeasouB be 
desired. Or as many cliapters maj be used as are needed for a 
complete BchooJ year. 

CHAPTER I.— The Pbomised Land {Genesis 13; li-18; 

Exodus 3: 7-10; Deuteronomy 34:1-4). 
CHAPTER II. — Abraham the Man of Faith (Genesis 

11:32; 12:1-10; 13:1-11; 14:13-16; 18:23-33). 
CHAPTER III. — Abrahau the Fbiend of God (Genesis 

21:1-8; 22:1-19; Hebrews 11:8-19). 
•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. — Isaac the 

Home-lover (Genesis 24; 2G:l-5, 23-33). 
CHAPTER IV. — Jacob who Subdl'ed Himself (Genesis 

25:27-34; 27; 28; 32:24-32). 
•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAFFER B.^Toseph the 

DitEAMEE (Genesis 37:2-28; 39:1-C, 19-23; 40). 
CHAPTER V.-^oseph the Rulek (Genesis 41:30-43; 

42:1-20;44:18-34;45:1-15). 
CHAPTER VI.— Moses the Pbince (Exodus 1:7-14; 

2; Acts 7: 17-39; Hebrews 11:34-27). 
CHAPTER VII.— Moses the Law Givee (Exodus 3:1- 

15; 5:1-8; 13:39-36; 14:3-39; 20: 17). 
•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. — Moses the 

Leader (Exodus 18 : 13-26 ; Numbers 13 : 16-31 ; 

14 : 1-24 ; 21 : 31-35 ; Deuteronomy 1:1-5; 34) . 
CHAPTER VIII.^oshda the Warhiob (Exodus 

17:8-14; Numbers 14:6-10; Joshua 1:1-11; 7:6-13; 

14:6-13; 24). 
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CHAPTER IX.— Gideon the Judge (Judges 6:1-6, 
35-32; 7; 8:22-23). 

CHAPTER X.— Samson the Unwary (Judges 14; 15; 
16). 

•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D.— Rdth the Gen- 
tile (The Book of Ruth). 

•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER E.— Samuel the 
Boy Prophet (L Samuel 1:9-28; 2:18-19, S6; 3). 

CHAPTER XI.— Saul who was Tried and Found 
Wantino (L Samuel 9:1-10; 10:1-25; 11; 14:1-16, 
23-34,43-45; 15; 31). 

CHAPTER XII.— David the Shephehd Youth (I. 
Samuel 16; 17:38-58; 18). 

CHAPTER XIII.— David the Friend (I. Samuel 18: 
1-4; 19: 4-7; 30; 33: 16-18; 36; 30:21, 25). 

•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R— David the King 
(L Samuel 30:26-31; IL Samuel 1:17-27; 2:1-11; 
5; 9). 

CHAPTER XIV.— David the Chosen of God (II. Sam- 
uel 6; 7; 12:1-13; Psalm 15; 24; 101; 132). 

Review of Chapters I to XIV. — The Formation of 
THE Jewish Nation and Its Growth into a King- 
dom. 
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LIST OF LESSON CHAPTERS AND SOKIPTUKE 
EEFEEENCES— PAET IL 

Chapters marked with * sboiild be omitted if 36 Leasona be 
desired. Or a.a many cliapters may be used ae are needed for a 

complete scliool year. 

CHAPTER XV.— Solomon the Builder {I. Kings 3: 

1-15; 5; 7:51; 8). 
*SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER G.— Solomon the 

Magnificent (I. Kings 4:20-39; 9:10-88; 10; 11: 

1-8). 
CHAPTER XVI.— Jeboboam the Lbadbe of the 

North (I. Kinga 11:26-40; 12; 13:33-34). 
CHAPTER XVII.— Elijah and the Prophets op 

Baal (I. Kings 16:29-34; 17; 18). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H.— Elijah and the 

Still Small Voice (I. Kings 19; 31: 1-24; II. Kings 

2:1-13). 
CHAPTER XVIII.— Elisiia the Friendly Prophet 

{I. Kings 19:19-21; II. Kings 3:1-15; 4:8-37; 5: 

1-19; 9:1-26). 
CHAPTER XIX. — JoNADAB the Pdritan Refobmer 

(II. Kings 10:15-28; I. Chronicles 2:55; Jeremiah 

35). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I.— The Place op 

THE Two Hebrew Kingdoms (The Books of the 



CHAPTER XX.— Amos the Herdsman Prophet (The 

Book of Amos). 
CHAPTER XXI.— Hezekiah the Teachable King 

(IL Kings 18; 19; 20: 12-19; Isaiah 20; 36; 37; 39). 
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CHAPTER XXII.— Isaiah the Couet Pbeacheh 
(Isaiah 1:1-30; 5:1-34; 6; 7; 8:1-8; 11:1-9). 

CHAPTER XXIII.^oeiAH, the Boy Kino, and the 
Book or the Law (II. Kings 23; 33: 1-30). 

CHAPTER XXIV.— Jeremiah the Peophet op De- 
STEUCTiON (Jeremiah 1; 11; 12; 18; 36; 37; 38; 39). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J.— Ezekiel the 
I^iEaT Who Became a Pbophbt (Ezekiel 1; 3; 3; 
14; 18; 33; 37). 

CHAPTER XXV. — Cyhus and the Return from Exile 
(Daniel 5 : 1-16, 35-30 ; Isaiah 44 : 26-28 ; 45 : 1-5, 13 ; 
Ezra 1:1-8). 

•SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K.— Haggai and the 
Rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 3 : 1 to 4 : 5 ; 5 : 1-5 ; 
6:14-18; Haggai 1:1-12; 2:1-9; Zechariah 4:1-10). 

CHAPTER XXVI.— Ezra the Scribe (Ezra 7:1-10; 
9:1-4; Nehemiah 8:1-15). 

CHAPTER XXVII.— Nehemiah the Repormbh (Nehe- 
miah 1:1-8; 2; 4:1-14; 5:1-13; 6:1-11; 13:4-30). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L.^rDDAS the Pa- 
triot (The First Book of Maccabees; Hebrews 11: 
33^0). 

REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XV.-L. 
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LIST OP SUGGESTED MEMOEITER WOKK. 

Owing to the increasing demand for the insertion of 
Graded Memoriter Work, even in the Senior Grades, due to 
a renaissance in the appreciation of memorizing, selections 
of Buch passagea (Scripture, Collects, Prayers, Canticles, 
Hymns, etc.) have been inserted in all revisions of the 
Text Books. It is urged that, whenever possible, such 
memorizing be secured. It may at least be assigned for 
every alternate week. 

PAET II. 
(Use Prayer Book Veraion for All Psalma.) 
CHAPTEB XV. — Conf^Bsion in the Communion Service. 
CHAPTER G.— Ecclesiastea 12: 1-7, 13-14. 
CHAPTER XVI— Psalm 130, the "De ProfundU." 
CHAPTER XVII.— Psalm 15. 
CHAPTER H.— PBalm 160. 

CHAPTER XVIII. — Second Collect, End ot Communion Service. 
CHAPTER XIX.— Psalm 140. 
CHAPTER I.— Job 3: 17-26; 10: 25-27. 
CHAPTER XX.— Psalm 81. 
CHAPTER XXI.— Psalm 8. 
CHAPTER XXII.— Psalm 117. 
CHAPTER XXIII.— Hymn 405. 
CHAPTER XXIV.— Lamentations 3: 22-23. 
CHAPTER J.— Psalm 137. 
CHAPTER XXV.— Hymn 336. 

CHAPTER K.— Collect for Ash Wedneadiiy (Prayer Book.) 
CHAPTER XXVI.— Thanksgiving in the Litnny (Prayer Book 

Page 35). 
CHAPTER XXVII.— Hymn 663. 
CHAPTER L.— Psalm 1. 

Review of Chapters XV. to L. 
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LIST OP MAPS, CHARTS, ETC. 



In Appendix. 
Note on the Bible Canon. 

The Books of the Old Testament. 
Principal Events in Old Testament History, Part II. 
Chronological Table o! Contemporaneous Events. 
Chronological Tables of Lines of Kings. 

Chronology of the Kings of Syria. 

Chronology of the Kings of Assyria. 

Chronology of the Kings of Babylonia. 

Table of the Ptolemies. 

Table of the Seleudd Family. 

Table of Uie Asmoneans (Maccabeans) . 

Table of the Biblical Herods. 
Chronology of the Exile. 

Maps. 
Palestine in the World. 
Physical Map of Palestine. 
Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia. 
Syria and Adjacent Lands. 
The Assyrian Conquest of Syria. 
The Divided Kingdom (Colored). 

The Syrian Conquests in the Reign of Hazael (Colored). 
The Period of Jeroboam II. (Colored). 
The Fall of Israel and the Reign of Hezekiah (Colored). 
Period of the Eziles (Colored). 
The Divided Grecian Empire. 
The Early Maccabean Period. 
The Latter Maccabean Period, 
The Roman Period. 
Palestine in the Time of Christ. 

Outline Map of Palestine for inserting Cities and Journeys. 
-Outline Map of Jerusalem and Vicinity. 
Modem Palestine with Railroad. 
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NOTE TO SCHOLARS. 



This Course of Lessons is intended for Scholars who 
have reached the age of Hero Worship. They are, pri- 
marily, Lessons in Biography, not in History or in Doc- 
trine: History and Doctrine are only concerned as inflii- 
eneing the Lives of the Heroes, We are now endeavoring 
to study how men lived in the past, in order tliat you and 
I may learn better how to live in tlie present; how God 
dealt with men in the past, in order that you and I may 
know how He would deal with us in tlie present; how He 
punished sin, in order that you and I may know how He 
will punish sin to-day; how He rewarded goodness, in 
order that you and I may know how He will reward good- 
ness to-day. 

There is no branch of learning more valuable in help- 
ing you develop your character and form noble ideals than 
the study of great personalities. Truth needs to be inter- 
preted for us in the personality of a friend before it be- 
comes real. We tend to become like the man we admire. 

There are just two reasons for studying the Old Testa- 
ment in Sunday School : 

1. In order that we may see and learn the great Laws 
of Life through all the ages, "The way of the Transgressor 
is hard"; that "The soul that sinnetii, it shall die"; and 
that "Righteousness Exalteth a Nation." 
. S. The Preparation of the World, by God's providence, 
for the Coming of Christ the Messiah; the evolution of 
higher ideals of Religion and purer conceptions of The- 
ology, step by step, as history advances. 

With these two facts in mind notice the great distinc- 
tion between Biography and History. "Biography is the 
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picturing of a life. History is the recital of facts. Bi 
raphy la the portrayal of a man's life. History ie the n 
in relation to the setting of his times. Biography a 
the question 'What kind of men were these?' and exam- 
ines the springs of action in the heart. History answers 
the question, 'What did these men do, or rather, what hap- 
pened during these men's lives ?' " 

Therefore, it is important to make an analysis each 
week, in writing, so that we may meditate upon and fix 
in our memories the characters of these Heroes of Old, 
and make use of this study as a library of warnings against 
sin and wooings towards goodness. 

Religious Doctrine in a Lesson may sometimes seem 
very important, but remember that abstract truth does not 
appeal to the mind of a young person. Let the character 
interpret the teaching. 

To get the full value out of these Lessons a certain 
amount of Home Work is necessary and both the Home 
Study and Manual Work should be very carefully per- 
formed. This Course wiU prepare you for the one that 
follows on the Life of Christ the Messiah, which will be 
far more interesting if you have studied this Course thor- 
oughly as a foundation, in order to see how God prepared 
the world for the Coming of His Son. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS. 

Directions of Great Importance to Teachers, List of 
Suggested Books for Teachers, etc., are to be found in the 
regular Teachehs' Handbook for this course. 

It is practically impossible for Teachers to carry out 
the plan of these Lessons or to do effective work without 
this Teachers' Manual. This Manual is almost more essen- 
tial than the Pupil's Books. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 



HOW TO USE THE SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS. 

In order to avoid confusion, the Superintendent or 
Teacher should calculate just how many lessons are needed 
for the half year covered by each lesson Manual. If more 
than thirteen be required, some Supplementary Lessons 
will be needed. Select those considered of most impor- 
tance. Announce to the pupils and have them mark the 
note in their books, what Supplementary Treasons, in addi- 
tion to the regular ones, will be studied. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Solomon the Builder 

Lesson Passages : I. Kings 3 : 1-15 ; 5 ; 7 : 51 ; 8. 
Memory Work: — Confession in the Communion Service, 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: (B. C. 970-931). 

Solomon was one of David's Younger Sons, a child of 
Bath-sheba. He succeeded to the throne as the result of 
a harem conspiracy, for he was not the eldest prince. {See 
I. Kings 1.) 

He was a young man, when he became king, without 
any of the experience of poverty and hardship which had 
meant so much to his father. He had been brought up in 
luxury all his days, and guarded behind the palace walls. 
Aa king, he evidently at first felt the responsibility of his 
position. The first request we find him making of God is 
that he might be given wisdom to judge rightly, the diffi- 
cult cases which would come before him. This is a beauti- 
ful story of the young and inexperienced king asking God's 
guidance that he might become a wise and good king. 
Read it in L Kings 3:1-15. 

He succeeded to a strong and united empire, stretching 
from Egypt to the borders of the Euphrates. The desert 
tribes acknowledged his supremacy by paying him tribute. 
He was at peace with all his neighbors. 

The Building of the Temple (B. C. 967-960) : L Kings 5. 

He determined to use his resources to enrich his capitol. 

For himself, he built a great palace. Connected with this 
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was tlie celebrated temple. David had been forbidden to 
build this because he had shed blood in warfare, but Solo- 
mon who was a man of peace carried out the plans his 
father had in mind. He continued the treaty David had 
made with Hiram, king of Tyre. From Hiram, he got 
most of the material for the temple, as we see in the section 
reference. 

The Temple was the most magnificent building in Is- 
rael, built of white stone, hewn and squared at the quar- 
ries, lined with cedar obtained from King Hiram, orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones, filled with costly 
vessels used in the sacrificial wor^p. It was the most 
prominent sanctuary in the land,, and gradually attracted 
the veneratiou of all the worshippers of Jehovah. The 
ark was placed in it and so it was looked upon as especially 
the residence of Jehovah. It was erected on Mount Mor- 
iah, on the edge of a great blufE overlooking a deep valley 
to the east. A little further down the hill, on the slope 
to the South, Solomon built his own palace. The Temple^ 
as was proper, overshadowed the palace. On the comple- 
tion of the Temple, Solomon dedicated it with an exceed- 
ingly beautiful ceremony. The ark was placed in the in- 
ner room, known as "The Holy of Holies," and a great 
many sacrifices were offered up. (1. Kings 7: 51.) 

The Temple became the great Cathedral of Israel. It 
made Jerusalem the centre of the national life. Jebovali 
was worshipped at other places. There were many local 
sanctuaries known as "high places." But the temple grad- 
ually came to be the place in which to worship Jehovali. 
The ritual used there came to he the proper ritual. The 
priests there were the chief priests, and in a few centuries 
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the priests and levites from tlie various high places were 
brought to Jerusalem, and the Temple became, for a time, 
the only recognized place for the worship of Jehovah. 
When, in future years, the worship of Jehovah was once 
more conducted apart from Jerusalem, it was in Syna- 
gogues, and the people were compelled to go up to Jeru- 
salem, from time to time, to take part in the sacrificial 
worship which was not permitted outside of the Temple. 

The Temple became the glory and the boast of the capi- 
tol, and at times its danger. The people trusted that God 
would protect the city under any circumstances, because 
the Temple was there. They could therefore behave as 
they pleased and fall back on the Temple for protection. 
We find the prophets rebuking this spirit. The posses- 
sion of the Temple determined the character of Jerusalem. 

The building of the Temple was Solomon's most import- 
ant work and the day of its dedication represents the high 
water mark of his reign. Nothing else that he did had any 
permanent effect on humanity; but this helped to deter- 
mine the character of all religion. It was because the Tem- 
ple was at Jerusalem that we to-day speak of the Jews in- 
stead of the Israelites, giving the name of the members 
of one tribe to the whole people. 

I. — Review Questions poe Eapid Oral Answers. 
1. What city did David make the capital of the United 

Kingdom ? 
9. How did he consecrate it? 

3. IVhat Psalms did they use in bringing np the ark? 

4. What great sin did David commit? 

5. ^Vhat made God forgive him? 

6. Why was he called the friend of God ? 
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II. — Qdestions for Houe Stddt and Writing. 

1. What dream did Solomon have at the commencement 
of hiB reign ? 



2. What did he ask of God? 

3. In what condition was tfie kingdom when he began to 

reign? 

4. What great building did he undertake? 

5. What king helped him in this? 
G. How was the Temple dedicated? 
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7. What did the king pray for at the dedication ? 



Wiiat eflfect did the Temple have on the worship of 
Jehovah ? 



9. What efEect did it have on JeruBalem ? 



10, For what do we use churches to-day ? 



III. — Questions tor Discussion in Class, 

1. What was the relation between Tyre and Jerusalem? 

2. Why do we build churches? 

IV. — Manual Wobk. 

1. Begin a brief account of Solomon's life and char- 
acter, noting for this lesson, the great things he 
did and the fine qualities he showed. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER G. 

Solomon the Magnificent 

Lesbon Fasbaqes: I. Kings 4:30-39; 9:10-38; 10; 
11:1-8. 

Memoet Work; — Eccleeiaetes 12:1-7, 13-14. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introdv£tion: 
* Solomon was a peace-loving king. He built great fort- 
resses to protect his kingdom, and he reorganized hia 
army; but these were in &e inbereste of peace rather than 
war. 

His kingdom was strong, compact and well organized, 
occupying the central position in the Eastern World. Ho 
took advantage of his strength and position in his dealings 
with neighboring nations. He was a diplomat and made 
treaties of alliance with his neighbors. When he made a 
treaty with a foreign king, he would cement the treaty by 
marrying his daughter. This accounts for the size of his 
harem. In the East, a king showed his wealth and power 
by marrying many wives. 

Three things distinguished Solomon in the eyes of his 
subjects — ^his building operations, his wisdom, and his 
wealth. We have considered his building; in this lesson 
we will take up the other items, (I. Kings 4 : 80-29.) 
His Wisdom: I. Kings 4: 29-34. 

The wisdom of Solomon was of two kinds. It was tlie 
wisdom of the judge, clever in reading human nature and 
judging the value of evidence, and, so, apt in deciding 
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cases. It was also a certain clevemeaa in seeing through 
riddles and getting at the meaning of dark sentences. 

Proverbs and riddles have been favorite forms of Orien- 
tal wisdom from very early times. The wisdom with which 
Solomon delighted the Queen of Sheba, was of this sort. 
He answered all her riddles and problems and gave her 
some she could not answer. So she acknowledged his su- 
premacy. 

The Book of Proverbs was probably written long after 
the time of Solomon ; but it bears his name, because it rep- 
resents his ideas and many of the proverbs it contains un- 
doubtedly originated with him. Three thousand such max- 
ims were recorded in the court annals. 

Tradition in tlie East has been busy with the memory of 
Solomon. He is said to have had wonderful control over 
birds and animals, being able to understand their lan- 
guages. Many wonderful and impossible stories are told 
about him, all of which reflect the impression he made on 
his time. His reputation brought visitors to him from all 
quarters. One day a notable visitor appeared with a great 
train of camels, the Queen of Sheba from the South of 
Arabia. See I. Kings 10, a beautiful story. 

She had heard of his wisdom and had come to ask him 
questions and observe his magnificence. She brought many 
presents, such as one monarch would give to another, prec- 
ious stones and spices. She put him to many tests, aJl of 
which he solvedi among others tradition relates one was 
this. She dressed a company of young boys and girls ex- 
actly alike and then asked him to pick out the boys from 
the girls. This he did by having tiiem wash their hands. 
The girls all rolled up their sleeves beforehand, while thri 
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boys put their hands in the water without taking that 
trouble. 

She was very wealthy aud very wise, but she acknowl- 
edged l^at the king was her superior. 

His Riches: Read the headings to Chapters 7, 8, 9 of I. 

EiugB to secure a glimpse of his vast wealth. 

Solomon systematized the taxation of his kingdom. He 
made slaves of all the Canaanites. He forced the Israelites 
to work for him for one month in every three, on some one 
of the public works (I. Kings 10: 28-29). But the greater 
part of his wealth came from trade. He entered into part- 
nership with his friend. King Hiram of Tyre, and they 
carried on great mercantile operations, having ships on the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas and probably on the Indian 
Ocean, while their great caravans made regular trips over 
the Arabian desert. In this way he became the most 
wealthy man of his time and used his wealth to make a 
lavish display. His throne was of ivory and gold, his at- 
tendant officers were glittering with jewels, his court was 
a scene of splendor. He lived in lavish and ostentatious 
luxury. 

The Cost of His Magnificence. 

These magnificent buildings, these great fortresses, and , 
this luxurious court were all expensive. David had left 
him a large treasure, but this was soon exhausted. Solo- 
mon made a great deal of money in trade, but not enough 
to pay his expenses. We find him pledging towns in north- 
em Israel to his friend Hiram of Tyre to repay him for 
hia advances. But this did not last long. Then tases had 
to be increased. The land was divided into twelve districU 
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each under a head ofBcer who had to furnish a monthly 
supply of proviBions for the court. 

Solomon's Failure: — I. Kings 11. 

Outwardly the reign of Solomon seemed a great success, 
but in reality it was a gigantic failure. He was in the 
position of a man, who keeps up appearances by living on 
his capital. He had inlierited a splendid empire, composed 
of loyal and patriotic citizens, a fine body of soldiers and 
great wealth. When he died he bequeathed to his son a 
bankrupt kingdom; bankrupt in loyalty, in military power, 
and in treasure. 

He had wasted it all on himself. Instead of regarding 
himself as the supreme servant of the people, he had naed 
his subjects to minister to his own pleasure, without any 
tiiought of their welfare. They were discontented and 
only kept from rebellion by the prestige of his wisdom and 
power. His reign became at the end an oppressive tyranny, 
and there is no word of praise recorded for him by the his- 
torian. His life is an example of the failure that comes 
from trying to compromise moral issues. He started in 
with fine purposes; but he wanted to keep on good terms 
with Jehovah and with the heathen deities as well. He 
wanted to do right, hut he also wanted to indulge himself 
at every point. So his life was a failure, and he died as 
the fool dies, C 



I. — Eeview Questions for Rapid Oral Answeeb. 

1. Whose son was Solomon? 

2. What ambitions did he have when he began to reign? 

3. ^Vhat great building did he erect? 
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4. What other king helped him ? 

5. How vag the temple consecrated? 

6. What influence did this have on the future of Jeru- 

Balem? 

II. — Questions for Home Stody and Wbitino, 
1. For what three things was Solomon especially noted? 



What was the nature of his wisdom ? 



3. How did he use his money? 



4, How did he obtain his money ? 



5. What did he do to the people? 



6. How did the people regard him at the end of his 
reign? 
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7. Why was his life a failure? 



8. What did the Queen of Sheba say about him? 



III. — Questions for Discussion in Class. 

1. What are the qualities of a good ruler? 

2. Why are the Proverbs called after Solomon? 

IV. — Manual Woek. 

1. Mount the map (colored in preceding chapter), show- 
ing the extent of Solomon's kingdom and its posi- 
tion in relation to hia neighbors. 

3. Continue the analysis of Solomon's life and character, 

noting down here the failures of his life, the reascm 
for them, aod the lessons his life teaches. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Jeroboam the Leader of the North 

Lesson Passages: I. Kinga 11:36-40; 12; 13:33-34. 
Memobt "Work : — Psalm 130, the "De Profundis." 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction : Rehoboam. 

Solomon's prestige held down his rebellious subjects si 
long as he lived. On his death (B. C, 931) his son Eeho- 
boam succeeded to the throne. Soon after, he went up lo 
Shechem, the centre of the Northern Tribes, to be crowneii 
there. The leaders of the tribes came there to meet hire. 

When they met him, they asked for relief from the op- 
pressive taxation of Solomon, promising to serve him if lie 
would make easy the grievous yoke of his father. 

Behoboam did not understand their grievance. He had 
been brought up in the luxury of the court Everyone had 
always obeyed him and paid him homage He could no! 
understand it when he was opposed. He did not see that 
the expenses of the court were so high that the peoplt 
could not endure the taxation. He asked for three dav? 
to consider. During the three days lie consulted with his 
courtiers. The older men who had experience advised him 
to grant the request and win his subjects in that way for- 
ever. The younger men advised him to send back a scorn- 
ful answer, which would teach the people their place. He 
took this foolish advice and when the three days were up 
said to the people, "My father made your yoke heavy, boi 
I will add to it. My father chastised you with whips, bui 
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I will chastise you with scorpions." Eead I. Kings 13, the 
entire chapter. 

The answer the people gave was the answer a brave 
people will always give when menaced with tyranny. They 
rebelled against it and the ten northern tribes set up their 
own government under the leadership of Jeroboam. Their 
war cry was the one raised so often before : 
"To four t«DtB, O Israel, 
See to your house, David." 

Jeroboam (B. C. 931-911): I. Kings 11:26-40; 13. 

Jeroboam, the leader of the Korth, was a member of the 
tribe of Ephraim, the most powerful tribe. He bad been 
an officer under Solomon, in charge of one of his buildings. 
Solomon had removed him for treachery and he had fled to 
Egypt 

The King of Egypt had received him kindly and given 
him his sister for wife. On Solomon's death, he had re- 
turned to his native city, waiting events. He understood 
the grievances of the people, and probably expected a revo- 
lution. When the revolution came, his position and ability 
made the people turn to him at once, and he was elected 
king. 

Behoboam sent the chief of the tax-gatherers to quell 
the rebellion. The people hated him so much that they 
stoned the tax-gatherer to death. Rehoboam fled back to 
Jerusalem, where he reigned over the tribe of Judah. 
Shishak, the king of Egypt, Jeroboam's brother-in-law, 
came up against Jerusalem and captured it. He was only 
bought off by giving him all the treasures of the Temple, 
and the golden shields of the king's bodyguard. 

13 
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The Kingdom of Israel. 

The ten tribes took the name of theii* great ancestor 
and called themselves Israel. Israel was much stronger 
than the South, had a larger population, much more fertile 
land, and possessed all the old holy places and centres of 
religions sentiment. It bordered on Damascus and Phoe- 
nicia, and had possession of the great trade routes of th« 
East. It took in the country to the east of the Jordan. 
Jeroboam had acted under the advice of the prophets and 
had the influence of the prophets back of him. They had 
been displeased at the policy which aimed to centralize the 
worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem, They had felt the in- 
justice of the taxes levied by Solomon for the sapport of 
the monarchy and liad voiced the discontent of the people. 

Jeroboam restored the worship of Jehovah to the old 
sanctuaries, Dan in the North and Bethel in the South. 
This oflfset the appeal, which the Temple in Jerusalem 
made to the imagination of the people, for Dan and Bethel 
were both time-honored sanctuaries. The pillar Jacob had 
erected was still standing in Bethel. 

But Jeroboam had been influenced by his life in Egypt. 
The worship there was largely image worship. The king 
thought to combine the worship of Jehovah with the wor- 
ship of Egypt. See I. Kings 13 : 33-34, He set up two 
golden calves and told tlie people to worship them as typify- 
ing Jehovah. This was turning aside from the pure wor- 
ship of Jehovah. He thought it was a stroke of policy, be- 
cause it would tend to make all the heathen Canaanites 
who were mixed up with the Israelites worship Jehovah. 
Its effect was to degrade the worship of Jehovah and make 
it similar to the worship of the heathen deities. This was 

14 
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a betrayal of the spiritual interests of Israel : it turned the 
prophets against him. It introduced an evil into the coun- 
try which finally destroyed it. Jeroboam lost the great op- 
portunity of his life. 

I. — Review Questions foe Rapid Oeal Answers. 

1. For what was Solomon distinguished? 

2. How did he get his wealth ? 

3. What great Queen visited him ? 

4. How was she impressed ? 

5. In what condition was the kingdom when he re- 

ceived it? 

6. What was the cause of his failure ? 

■ II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. In what condition did Solomon leave his kingdom? 



2. Who succeeded him ? 



3. Where did he go to be crowned ? 



4. Who met him there ? 
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5. What did they request of him ? 



6. With whom did Behoboam conauU? 



7. What advice was he given? 



8. What reply did he give to the demand ? 



9. ^Vhat was the result? 



1(1. Who was the leader of the ten tribes? 



11. ^Vho were his principal supporters? 
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18. How did he try to offset the tendency to go to Jeru- 
salem? 



13. How did he plan to win the heathen to the worship of 
Jehovah ? 



14. What was tlie consequence? 



15. What was the reason fur Jeroboaui'a failure? 



III. — QDE8TI0NS FOR DISCUSSION IN CLA.SS. 

1. Show that it is never safe to worship God in evil ways. 
i). What advantages did each kingdom have after the di- 
vision ? 
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IV. — SUsuAL Work. 

1. Color tlie map (Littlefield 0. T., No. 4) so as to indi- 
cate what part of the country belonged to Judali 
and what part to Israel. 

3. Write a brief story of the division, showing the causes 
which led up to it, the way Behoboam provoked it, 
the opportunity before Jeroboam, and the reason he 
missed it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 

SSAGES : I. Kings 16 : S9-34 ; 17 ; 18. 
Memobt Work: — Faalm 15. 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction: Ahdb. 

Jeroboam reigned over Israel about twenty years, and 
left the kingdom to his son Nadab on his death. See 
I. Kings 14. But bis family was not well established, and, 
after two years, a successful rebellion dethroned Nadab, 
who was put to death. There was a rapid succession of 
kings following until (I. Kings 16) about sixty years after 
the division of the kingdom. Ahab, the eon of Omri (B. C. 
875-854), came to the throne. I. Kings 16: 29-34. 

Ahab was a strong ruler, a successful warrior, and a 
wise diplomat. His capital was Samaria. In order to 
strengthen himself with the surrounding nations, he mar- 
ried Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon, the 
most powerful of his neighbors. 
Jezebel. 

Jezebel was a strong and imperious woman, determined 
to have her own way at any cost. She had been brought 
up to worship heathen deities and was determined to intro- 
duce the worship of the Phtenician gods to Israel. 

The fires of persecution were lit. She tried to do what 
centuries later the priests of the Spanish Inquisition did — 
crush out all opposition. The priests 6f the foreign religion. 
under her protection went from place to place, destroying 

19 
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the altars of Jehovah. They hunted down the prophets and 
the worshippers of Jehovah and put all they could find to 
death. The rest hid themselvea away in eaves and wild 
places. Obadiah, the Prime ^Minister, hid a hundred of 
these fugitive prophets in a cave and maintained them 
there. 

Elijah's Appearance (B. C. 854-842): I. Kings 17. 

Elijah was a prophet from Qilead, a wild mountaineer, 
used to the free life of the upland country east of the Jor- 
dan, a fervent patriot, and a devout believer in Jehovah. 
He felt that the welfare of his country was bound up with 
the worship of Jehovah. All Jezebel's terrors did not daunt 
him. He bided his time and, when a great drought came, 
he felt sure that God's hand was in it. This would give him 
a chance to show which was the true God, Jehovah or Baal. 
He stalked into Ahab's palace and announced that the 
drought had been sent by Jehovah to punish the people be- 
cause of their worship of Baal, and tliat it would not cease 
until he gave the word (I. Kings 17: 1-2). This was a 
direct challenge to Baal because Baal was regarded as the 
Lord of the harvest. He sent the rain and gave the in- 
crease. The king only laughed at him and Elijah disap- 
peared as suddenly as he came. BaaKs followers had no 
doubt about the issue. They felt that Baal would care for 
them. But in spite of their confidence, the drought con- 
tinued. 

Week succeeded week, until the weeks grew into months, 
and then the months into years and still no rain came. The 
ground was parched and dry, the streams no longer ran, the 
springs were dry, eveh the Jordan ran low. There was no 
vegetation and famine became imminent. The king tried 
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to find Elijah, he sent his soldiers after him in every direc- 
tion, hoping that if found he would break the spell, but 
they could find no trace of him. He was living in a border 
city of the very kingdom from which Jezebel had come, as 
the guest of a widow. (I. Kings 17:8-24.) 
Elijah and the Prophets of Baal: I. Kings 18. 

Finally he thought that the time was ripe for him to 
seek the king. How he overthrew the false Baal worsliip 
and convinced the king and finally raised the drought for 
the people is so exquisitely told in I. Kings 18, that you 
must read it there in full. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answehs. . 

1. Who succeeded Solomon? 

2. What did his subjects ask him ? 

3. What did he answer? 

4. Who led the rebellion? 

5. How did he try to keep the people from going to Jeru- 

salem? 

6. What kind of worship did he introduce? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. Where did Ahab secure his wife? 



3. What was her religion ? 

3. What did she try to introduce into Israel? 
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4. How did she treat the prophets of Jehovah? 

5. What did Elijah threaten? 

6. Where did he live during the famine? 

7. What did the king call him when they met ? 

8. Who was the real troubler of Israel? 

9. What test did Elijah propose to the king? 

10. How did the contest end? 

11. What did the people say? 
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III. — Q0BSTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN CLASS. 

1. What waa Baal worship? 

2, What is the evil of religious persecution? 

• IV. — Manual Wore. 

1. Begin to construct an event map of Elijah's life, using 

Blakeslee Map 3A. 

2. Begin an analysis of his life and character, noting the 

traits shown in this lesson. 
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Elijah and the Still Small Voice 

Lesson Passage: I. Kings 1!); 21:1-24; II. Kings : 

1-12. 

Memoijy Work : — Psalm 150. 

LESSOlf TALK. 

Introduction: Elijah's Persecution. 

Elijah had won a great victory. The people had re- 
sponded to his call and had destroyed tlie priests of Baal. 
Even the king himself seems to have been convinced. Now, 
thought Elijah, after this signal manifestation of Je- 
hovah's power, everything will be right. Tliere will be no ■ 
more idolatry and false worship, hut Israel will return to 
the worship of the true God. He reckoned without con- 
sidering Jezebel. She was not going to yield so easily. 
We can imagine her anger, when she heard that her 
prophets were slain. So soon as Ahab told her, her anger 
flamed out in a threat to kill Elijali even as the prophets 
were killed. See I. Kings 19 : 1-2. 

When Elijah heard this, he was both astonished and 
discouraged. He thought he had won a great victory, 
Now he saw that the battle had only begun. In the reac- 
tion after the great conflict, his nerves were all unstrung. 
Disappointed he fled before the vengeful wrath of Jeze- 
bel. He went far south to the cave on Mount Sinai, the 
Mount of God. There he spent many lonely days, meditat- ' 
ing on the events of the past, trying to find out Qod'a 
intentions. There God taught him the great lesson of his 
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iife — the lesson, that permanent moral reformations are 
not wrought instantaneously and by violence, but by slow 
persistent efforts, by gentle, loving and patient persuasion. 

The Still Small Voice: I. Kings 19:2-19. 

While lie was meditating on the Holy Mount, many 
natural upheavals took place before his eyes — great con- 
vulsions of Nature. There was a terrible storm, the thun- 
der rolled through the rocky hills, the lightning struck 
the rocks and rent some of them to pieces. After this 
there came an earthquake, shaking the solid foundations 
of the hills. Then, as a result of the earthquake or light- 
ning, fire broke out. Elijah was tremendously impressed 
by all these; but somehow he did not recognize that God 
was in them. 

Then came the calm after the storm; the sun came out, 
the wind died down, there was peace, and in Elijah's heart 
was peace too. The voice of God began to teach him the 
meaning of these events. Elijah began to see that spir- 
itual forces are more powerful than physical. He had 
thought to conquer Israel for Jehovah by the great ex- 
hibition on Carmel. Now he saw that that was only the 
first blow. The real battle had yet to.be fought and won 
by the power of the Spirit, through the training of con- 
science, and the development of love. The court of Ahab 
had been frightened for the moment; but the battle would 
not be over until the people had been won. 

Thinking over this new idea he began to lose his sense 
of desolation. He thought of Obadiah and the prophets he 
had hid. He thought of many others he had known in 
the times past, who might help him in the slow task of 
persuading the people. He began to form his plans for 
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the new work God had given him, First he must have a 
successor to carry on his work after his death. The de- 
Bcription of this mountain scene given in I. Kings 19, is 
most picturesque. 

Eliska (B. C. 853-784) : I. Kings 19: 19-81. 

On his way north, he stopped by the roadside to see a 
young friend of his, plowing, to whom God had sent him. 
He threw his mantle over him in token that he was to fol- 
low him and Elisha became from that time his constant 
companion, destined by God to be Elijah's successor. 

Naboth's Murder: I. Kings 21. 

Once more Elijah met the king. This time he was the 
champion of right. Ahab had built a new palace in Jez- 
reel, where he lived during the hot weather. Adjoining 
the palace grounds was a fine vineyard, belonging to a 
loyal Israelite named Naboth. This the king had long 
desired to purchase. Jezebel taunted him that he did not 
take it, and finally pvoraised that she would give it to him. 

She arranged to have a false charge made against Na- 
both, suborned witnesses, and had him tried and convicted 
of blasphemy. The punishment for this was death by 
stoning and confiscation of property. Naboth was stoned 
and the queen delivered the vineyard over to Ahab. As 
he was driving in his chariot to take possession Elijah con- 
fronted him, and told him that his injustice and cruelty 
would result in his own death and the destruction of his 
house. See Chapter 21 of I. Kings. 

How long after this Elijah lived we do not know; but 
his influence became widespread through the activities of 
the schools of the prophets. Here he trained others, and 
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he became knowji as the founder of a new line of prophets, 
who were the real leaders of Israel. His career closed 
suddenly (II. Kings 3:1-13). His influence had been 
worth more to Israel than all her armed forces. The 
Jews still have a tradition that he will return. 

I. — Review Questions fob Rapid Oral Answbhs. 

1. Who was Ahab's queen? 

2. What was her religion? 

3. How did she treat the prophets of Jehovah? 

4. Who was the leader of the prophets of Jehovah? 

5. What did the king call him when they met? 

6. Who was the real troubler of Israel? 

7. What teat did the prophet propose? 

II. — Questions foe Home Stcdt and Wbiting. 

1. What did Elijah think would result from the contest 
on Mount Carmel ? 



2. What did Jezebel threaten when she heard of it? 

3. Why did Elijah run away? 

4. Where did he go? 
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5, How did God appear to him? 



6. What lesson wae he taught? 



7. What did he then plan ? 



8, Whom did he call to be hia successor? 



9. When did he see Ahab again ? 



10, What did he tell him would be the result of his in- 
justice ? 



III. — Questions for Discdssion in Class. 

1. How can we hope to bring about any permanent moral 

or religious reformation? 
S, Which is the strongest, moral or physical force? Give 

reasons. 
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■ IV. — Makual Work. 

1. Write down at the top of the page the text, "Not by 

power nor by miglit, but by My spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts." Use illuminated letters secured 
from the S, S, CommiBsion. 

2. Complete the account of Elijah's life and character. 

3. Complete the event map of his life using same map 

as in last chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Elisha the Friendly Prophet 

LES80N Passages : I. Kings 19 : 19-31 ; II. Kiuga 3 : 1- 
15; 4:8-37; 5: 1-19; 9: 1-86. 

Mbmohy Woek : — Second Collect, end of Coiuinumon 

Service. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: Elisha. 

We know only a few great facts in the life of Elijah, 
mostly startling and dramatic. The life and work of his 
successor, Elisha, is told in a different fashion. It cov- 
ered a great many years and is marked by a gentler spirit 
than that of his master, Elijah. He was always trying to 
help others, even hie enemies. 

He was the son of a rich farmer named Shaphat, of 
Abel Meholah, a village in the upper Jordan valley, in 
one of the most fertile sections of Israel (I. Kings 19 : 
19-21). This family was one of the many that had not 
bowed the knee to Baal, His prasperity was a living evi- 
dence of the fact that Baal was not "the Lord of the 
harvest," Elisha had probably been a member of one of 
the schools of the prophets, and as such was known to 
Elijah. When Elijah was planning his future after the 
experience on Mount Horeb, his mind turned to Elisha as 
a good man for his successor, under the clear direction 
of God. 

For several years they worked together, Elisha coming 
more and more under the spell of his master's ardent 
spirit. Finally at Elijah's dramatic end, Elisha received 
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his mantle, and, as he took it np, he took up also his 
work; but he carried it on in a different spirit, more mild 
and gentle. (II. Kings 2: 1-15.) 

The Friendly Prophet: II. Kings 4. 

For fifty years h-e was the most active force in the 
affairs of Israel, the friend, the counsellor, and the keeper 
of king and people alike. Elijah had shown the strength 
and majesty of Jehovah. Elisha tried to show his good- 
ness, mercy, and love. 

Many stories are told about him, and all show his 
friendliness and desire to help rich and poor alike. One 
day he was passing through Shunem, and a well-to-do 
woman of the place invited him to dinner. The acquaint- 
ance developed into friendship, and he became a regular 
visitor of the house, (II. Kings 4: 8-37.) 

Another time, a Syrian general, Naaman, who had the 
terrible disease of leprosy, heard of him from a slave-girl, 
and came to him to be cured. His cure is told in II. Kings 
5:1-19. Read it. 

Elisha and Jehu. 

Presently Elisha saw that the time was ripe for a revo- 
lution which would drive the house of Ahab from the 
throne, and give a decisive blow to Baal worship. The 
king of Israel had been wounded, and so had left the army. 
Taking advantage of his absence, Elisha sent one of his 
young followers to the army to anoint Jehu, one of the 
leaders, as king, and to stir him np to revolt. Jehu had 
long been known as opposed to Baalism. Read II. Kings 
9:1-26 for the rest of the history here. It is most inter- 
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Eliaha lived for many years after this. All his life, he 
was the moral leader of the people. His brave heart and 
his helpful spirit made them look up to him and trust 
him. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. What did Elijah think would happen after the seene 

on Mount Carmel ? 

2. What did Jezebel threaten? 

3. Where did he go? 

4. What took place there? 

5. How did he plan to finish his work? 

6. "Whom did he select for his successor? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and A?ritinq. 

1. Where was Elisha's home ? 



S. \Vliat was his occupation ? 

3. How did Elijah call him to be a prophet? 



What did he become on Elijah's death ? 
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5. How did he Iielp the Shunammite ? 



6. Who waa Naaman? 



7. What did EHsha do for him? 



What pimiahnient came to Gehazi and why? 



9. What did Blisha lead Jehu to do? 



10. How did this end Baalism? 



III.— Questions fob Discussion in Class. 

1, Why did Jehu find it necessary to put so many people 

to death? 

2. Did Elisha accomplish as much as Elijah? Give 
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IV. — Mandal Wobk. 
1. Make an analysis of Elisha'3 life and character. 
3. Locate his home on the map. 
3. Writ* down on the top of the note book page the text, 

"Whosoever would become great among you shall be 

your minister." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Jonadab the Man Who Dared to 
Stand Alone 

Lesson Passages : II. Kings 10 : 15-28 ; Jeremiah 35. 
Memobt Work : — Psalm 149. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduciion : Jonadab and Jehu (II. Kings 15-28). 

Jehu had aBsumed the throne of Israel as the leader 
of the party which was opposed to Baal worship. He had 
killed the king, who was th? main supporter of the false 
religion. But this heathen worship had not yet been 
driven out. It was still fashionable and had many power- 
ful adherents. 

Jehu determined to put an end to it by destroying all 
of its priests at one blow. On his way to Samaria he 
was met by a strange man, Jonadab, resembling in his 
dress the prophet Elijah. Jehu asked Jonadab if he ap- 
proved of the revolution, and Jonadab answered that he 
did. Then give me your hand, said Jehu. They joined 
hands and Jonadab went up into the chariot and become 
one of the advisers of the new king. 

By a piece of trickery, characteristic of the time, the 
priests of Baal were all brought together in one place, the 
Temple of Baa] in Samaria. There by Jehu's orders they 
were put to death. 
The Bechahites (Jeremiah 35). 

Jehu solicited the aid of Jonadab on this occasion, be- 
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cauBe he was the leader of tlie Eechabitea. They were 
the reforming element in Israel, the "ProtcBtants" of the 
time, protesting in favor of the old religion of Jehovah 
against the new worship of Baal, which had been intro- 
duced. They preferred the customs, which had prevailed 
in the wilderness, to the new customs they had found in 
Canaan. They represented the national party, believing 
tiiat Israel had a mission and must not mis too much 
among the nations. They stjxid for the simplicity of the 
old worship as opposed to the gorgeousness of, the new 
ritual. 

In order to maintain the ancient nomadic customs 
they lived in tents and declined to cultivate the ground. 
They forsook the cultivated part of Samaria, when they 
saw Baal worship prevailing, and went over to the hill 
country to the west of Jericho, as many of the settlers 
of America left their old homes for conscience' sake. 

Because of their simplicity of life they escaped the 
destruction which fell upon Samaria when the people of 
the Northern Kingdom were carried away captive to 
Assyria. The Eechabitea then allied themselves with 
Judah, and became active supporters of the prophets in 
the Southern Kingdom. 

At last the towns of Judah came to suffer the fate 
which had befallen Samaria. N'ebuchadnezzer came up 
and besieged Jerusalem. It then became impossible for 
them to feed their flocks and live in the. hills as had been 
their custom. The marauding bands of the Chaldeans 
drove them into the capital city. 

But while there, they attempted to live as far as pos- 
sible the life of their ancestors. Jeremiah used them as 
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an inspiring object lesBonj because they declined to drink 
wine. Living in a community where wine drinking was 
common and drunkenness prevalent, they Bet their faces 
against the custom. Theirs was a noble protest. It saved 
them from extinction when the northern nation went into 
captivity, and although they later went into captivity with 
tlie Jews from Jerusalem, we find them maintaining their 
identity throughout and returning at last to Jerusalem. 

I. — Review Questions toe Rapid Okal Answees, 

1. Who was Elisha? 

2. How did he come to be a prophet? 

3. What was his ambition? 

4. How did he help others ? 

5. How did he serve his country? 

II. — Questions foe Home Study and Weiting. 
1. How did Jehu greet Jonadab? 



3. Why did he want his help? 



3. How did Jonadab help to overthrow the worship of 
Baal? 
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4. What oath did the Rechabites take? 



6. Who used thetn as an object lesson F 



For what did he praise them? 



III. — Questions foe Discdssion in Class. 
1. How far is it right to go against prevailing customs? 
3. What is the best way of promoting temperance? 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I. 

The Place of the Two Hebrew 
Kingdoms 

Lesson PassAQE : The Books of the Kings. 
Memory Wobk:— Job 3:17-S6; 19:35-87. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: The Prophets' World. 

The world of the Hebrew prophets waa much smaller 
than the world of to-day. It included Egypt and that 
part of Asia between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian Sea, 
and the Mediterranean. The great empires of tiieir time 
were situated in the valley of the Nile and between the 
Tigris and Euj^ratea. The Hebrews were as nearly as 
possible in the centre of their world, directly between these 
two great empires. If one empire invaded the other, 
Palestine was the roadway, along which the soldiers had 
to march. The hiatory of the Hebrews is largely deter- 
mined by their relations with these great empires. 

The Hebrew kingdoms were two, among a number of 
buffer states between these great powers. They occupied 
the ridge of mountains just east of the Mediterranean, 
stretching north and south about 150 miles. On the south- 
west, the Philistines occupied the coast, having a terri- 
tory about as big as Ehode Island. On the northwest, the 
Phcenicians lived in a narrow strip of coast land about 150 
miles long. On the south was the kingdom of Edom. On 
the southeast, the kingdom of Moab. To the northeast 
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was Syria, the capital of which was Damascus. Further 
east, was the Arabian desert, occupied by various nomadic 
tribes. 

In the time of the Patriarchs, Egypt was the great 
power that dominated the world. But the power of Egypt 
was now on the decline. During the time of Samuel, 
Assyria became the dominant power in Asia. 

Assyria and Israel (B. C. 842-824). 

For four hundred years the fortunes of Israel were 
largely determined by the history of Assyria. (See Table 
of its Kings in Appendix.) 

About sixty years before David, Tiglath-pileeer I, was 
king of Assyria. He was a great eonquerer and extended 
the borders of Assyria to the Mediterranean. Under his 
son and successor, Nineveh became the most powerful city 
in the world. For a century after this, difficulties in 
Mesopotamia occupied the attention of the kings of As- 
syria, and the states around Palestine were freed from 
their power. This made possible the extended empire of 
David and Solomon. Soon after the death of Solomon, 
Assyria undertook another career of conquest. 

Under Shalmaneser II., Israel again entered into rela- 
tions with Assyria — Ahab, probably, and Jehu, certainly, 
paying tribute to him. He established the power of As- 
syria on a more stable basis, inaugurating the policy of 
■ putting governors over conquered nations. The formation 
and rise of the great Armenian kingdom, north of Assyria, 
kept his successors busy for many years, which relieved 
the pressure of Assyria upon the states about Palestine. 
During the first part of this period, Syria became a great 
power and nearly succeeded in conquering Israel, Under 
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Jeroboam II. (B. C. 780-740) Israel conquered Syria and 
became the dominant kingdom in southweBtem Asia. The 
empire of David was restored; the two kingdoms ruled 
over a territory extending from the Red Sea to the Eu- 
phrates. Materially, this was the most prosperous period 
of Hebrew history. The conquests of Jeroboam brought 
great wealth to Samaria, which became a large well-built 
and prosperous city. But the prosperity was one-sided. 
The people were oppressed, while the nobles took their 
ease in luxury. These social wrongs provoked the denun- 
ciatiouB of Amos. Follow out carefully the colored maps 
in the Appendix. (See Tables of Kings in Appendix.) 

Under Tiglath-pileser III., the Armenians were con- 
quered, and, bit by bit, alt the lost territory of Assyria 
was regained. He came to the throne in B. C. 745 — five 
years after Amos began to preach. In 738 he began his 
campaigns in Syria, and all the little kingdoms then sent 
embassies to him to win hia favor. He began the policy 
of transporting captive nations to distant parts of the 
empire. In 732, Damascus was taken and put in charge 
of an Assyrian governor. During this period, Hosea was 
the prophet of Israel. It was at this time also that. 
Isaiah I. tried to reassure Ahaz. 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by hie son Slialmaneser, 
who completed the conquest of Samaria. Judah became a 
tributary kingdom of Assyria, though it was never com- 
pletely conquered, being protected by its situation. 

Assyria was dominant until the year G07, when Nine- 
veh was captured by the Medes and the Assyrian Empire 
divided, Babylon being the most powerful empire in 
Western Asia. 
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Thie pressure of Assyria upon the small Syrian states 
led to much confused politics and many intrigues. At 
times efforts were made to unite all in opposition to As- 
syria. We find Israel and Damascus trying to depose Ahaz 
in Older to bring Judah into such a coalition. Ahaz ap- 
pealed to Tiglath-pileser for help and Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered Damascus, and relieved the pressure upon Jeru- 
salem. Later on when the Assyrian power had conquered 
everything north of Judah, and was threatening Jeru- 
salem, we find Hezekiah treating with the agents of Mero- 
dach-BaladoQ, who was trying to set up Babylon as a rival 
to Assyria. All through this later period we see two 
parties in Jerusalem, one favoring an alliance with Egypt, 
another counselling submission to Assyria. The prophets 
were always opposed to the alliance with Egypt, because, 
as Isaiah said, Egypt was a "broken reed." 

The Prophetic Task. 

The constant advance of Assyria raised a great re- 
ligious problem. In the beginning, the majority of the 
people did not think of one God ruling over all things. 
They thought of each nation as having its own god, whose 
honor was bound up with the welfare of his people. Je- 
hovah was the God of Israel, as Chemosh was the god of 
Moab. When Moab had gained a victory over Israel, the 
king of Moab in the inscription, describing the victory, 
says that Chemosh had conquered Jehovah. They did not 
think that God was especially concerned about uprightness 
of life; but that He would be pleased if the people made 
Him the proper offerings and worshipped no other God. 

The conquests of Assyria seemed to show that there was 
no help in Jehovah. He was unable to withstand the 
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power of the goda of the Asayriane. There was danger that 
the faith of Israel would be swallowed up. The prophets 
saved the faith. They Baw in Jehovah more than the God 
and protector of the Israelites who was to be won by their 
offerings. They regarded Him as the righteous ruler of 
the universe, who demanded righteousnesa, love, and jus- 
tice -of His followers, and cared for no sacrifice from nn- 
worthy men. He was not a man that His favor could be 
bought. 

The work of the earlier prophets was to assert the 
supremacy of Jehovah over the local Baals. After that 
work had been done, the harder work was before them of 
showing the people what kind of a God Jehovah was. 

The triumph of Assyria, while it eclipsed the faith of 
many, gave the prophets their great opportunity. Was 
Jehovah unable to save His people or did He not care 
enough about them to save them? Many felt that He 
was either weak or careless. The prophets fearlessly pro- 
claimed that the Assyrians had no power save tliat which 
Jehovah had given them. They were His instruments. 
He was using them to punish His people for their sins. 
He, cared more about the righteousness of His people than 
He did about their prosperity. 

The Fall of Israel and of Judah. 

The division of the kingdom took place about 931 B. C. 
Outwardly, Israel seemed to be much the stronger of the 
two kingdoms. Her population and territory were both 
larger, and her land much more fertile. But her strength 
had been nndennined by religious and social evils. There 
had been much political anarchy. Several different lines 
of kings had come to the throne. Easy contact with for- 
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eign nstioDB Kad brought m heathen customs. Amos and 
Hosea had attempted to stem the tide, but without sue- 
cesB. rinally, in TSl B. C, Samaria fell before Shabnane- 
aer. His successor, Sargon, removed most of the popula- 
tion to Assyria, and brought in people from other con- 
quered nations. This was the end of the Northern King- 
dom, though it is likely that many of the Jews of to-day 
are descended from the ten tribes. 

Judah was protected by her isolation and barrenness. 
Jerusalem had the prestige of having been the capital of 
the undivided kingdom. The Temple was there. The royal 
line of David remained on the throne. With the fall of 
Samaria the hopes of Israel were centered on Jerusalem 
and the Davidic line. Righteousness and wisdom might 
have kept the nation intact; but the kings by their folly 
and wickedness showed that they needed the discipline of 
adversity. Two great kings, Hezekiah and Josiah, re- 
vived the national life, and a noble line of prophets were 
raised up to train a remnant of the people in ways of 
righteousness. The life of the Southern Kingdom was 
prolonged for over a hundred years, during which this 
training was carried on. 

But at last, Judah fell aa Israel had done. Babylon 
was the conqueror this time, and in 586 B. C, all but 
the very poorest of tlie people were carried captive into 
Babylon, leaving Jerusalem in ashes. At the fall of Baby- 
lon, some of their descendants returned from exile, to re- 
build Jerusalem and to erect another Temple. 

I. — Review Questions foe Rapid Oral ANSWEas. 

1. Who succeeded Elijah as the leader of the prophetic 
party? 
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i 
How did he differ from Elijah ? 
How did he show his friendliness? 
Give an example of the fiercer side of hia work. 
What power was the enemy of Israel at this time? 
How did Elisha put an end to Baal worship? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing, 
Between what great empires were tiie Hebrew states? 



S. What nations surrounded them? 



3. What empire determined the fortimes of the larael- 

if«a during this period? 



4. When were the inhabitants of the \oTthem Kingdom 
taken into captivity? 



5. What nation destroyed Jerusalem? When? 



In the division of the kingdom, after Solomon, what 
advantages did the Northern Kingdom possess? 
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1. What advantages did the Southern Kingdom have? 



8. Name two great prophets in the North. 

9. Name two great prophets in the South. 
10. What was the great task of the prophets? 

III. — Questions foe Discussion in Class. 

1. What were the relations of Assyria and Egypt during 

this period? 

2. What were tlie relations of Judah to Assyria and 

Egypt? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. At the top of the page in the note book write the 
text, "He tliat keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep." 

3. Mount and color the maps showing the positions of 

the Hebrews among the nations during this period. 
(Littlefield 0. T. No. G, No. 7, No. 8, and No. 9.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Amos the Herdsman Prophet 

Lesson Passage : The Book of Amos. 
U EMORT WoBK : — Psalm 91. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction : 

Forty years after Elisha's death, the Eiogdom of 
Israel had reached the acme of its power. Under the 
strong king, Jeroboam 11. (B. C. 780-740), the natioiis on 
every aide had been conquered. Israel was now at peace 
and prosperous. Tribute from conquered nations had 
brought great wealth. The people had become commercial. 
Along with the new civilization and ita wealth, came its 
accompanying evils and dangers. Against these, new 
prophets were raised up to guard the people. The task of 
the older prophets had been to win the people to worship 
Jehovah. That had been done; practically the whole 
people were worshippers of Jehovah, but they did not know 
what kind of a God He was. As Amos said, they sought 
His sanctuaries; hut they did not seek Him. 

The prosperity had brought great wealth, and, with it, 
equally great poverty, and that cruel and arrogant disre- 
gard of poverty that so often characterizes wealth. Lux- 
ury had bred moral corruption. They thought God did not 
care what they did so long as they offered up the proper 
sacrifices. The sanctuary of the kingdom was Bethel. Here 
Jehovah was worshipped with an imposing ritual, here 
were a great company of priests supported by the king; 
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here the people flocked in large numberB to worship Je- 
Iiovah. As the eountry hecame more prosperous, the ehrine 
was enriched with notable gift a. 

Amos' First Sermon: Book of Amos. 

A message given at this sanctuary would soon be heard 
throughout the kingdom. One day there was a great festi- 
val, people from all over Israel came to worship. After 
the sacrifice was over and they were rejoicing, the crowd 
was startled to hear a commanding voice. "Ah !" they 
said to one another, "a new prophet; let us hear what he 
has to say." Those who could see him said that he wore 
the plain clothes of a herdsman. 

The sharp voice broke out with a welcome message 
given in the poetic form so dear to the Oriental. See how 
unlike poetry it appears in our King James version of the 
Bible. 

"Thus aaith Jehovah ; 
For three crimes of Damaacua, 

Yea, because of four, I will not turn back its punishment: 
Because they threshed Gileod with iron." 
He was denouncing Damascus, their ancient and cruel 
enemy. That was the kind of a prophet to listen to. But 
hark ! he has something more to say : 
"Thus saith Jehovah: 
For three crimes of Gaza, 

And for four I will not turn back its punishment. 
Because they carried away captive the whole people. 
To sell them to Edom; 

But I will cut otT the inhabitant from Ashdod and turn M; hand 

against Ekron, and the last of the Philistines shall perish." 

This was better still. The utter destruction of their 

ancient enemies, the Philistines, was predicted. Then they 
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listen with increasing interest and approval. These nations 
have fallen under the ban of Jehovah because of their 
wickednesB. These were all ancient enemies of Israel. 
The people thoroughly approved of all the prophet had to 
gay. But now another familiar name falls from his lips. 
"Thua aaith Jehovah: 
Because of three Crimea of Judah, 
And for four I will not turn back ita puDishment, 
For they have deapised the law of Jehovah and have not observed 
Hi a statutea." 

Some of them began to wonder at this. Would Jehovah 
really destroy Jerusalem. He was worshipped there as He 
was worshipped in Bethel. Then suddenly they heard 
something which startled them exceedingly : 
"Thua saith Jehovah : 

For three Crimea of Israel, 

Yea, for four, I will not turn back its punishment, 

For they aell an honest man for ailver, 

And the needy for a pair of ahoea." 

They no longer heard the prophet gladly. Some of 
them objected, and he could see by their angry looks 1liat 
he was in danger. But he kept on denouncing their sins, 
telling of the sure punishment that would follow. Just 
because Jehovah was their God, He would punish them. 
He was a holy God and demanded holiness of His followers. 

Israel's Danger. 

The danger of Israel was twofold, from without and 
from within. But neither dangers were perceived by rulers 
or people. From without, the danger was from Assyria, 
starting out on a new career of conquest, already hovering 
on the northern borders of Syria. From this danger, wis- 
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dom and fidelity might save them. The greater danger 
waa from within; in the corruption bred by luxury and 
encouraged by false ideas of religion. Their wars had 
raised up a great military claaa. Commerce had bred a 
wealthy party of merchants. Taxes were heavy; prices 
were high, and wages were low; farmers had to mortgage 
their lands and finally part with them. Men fell into 
debt and were sold into slavery with their families to pay 
tiieir debts. Their ideas of religion permitted all tills so 
long as the proper ceremonial worship was observed. Amos, 
after denouncing their social wickedness, proceeds to de- 
nounce their lack of spiritual insight. He concentrates 
his attack upon their wordiip; their feast days, their 
sacrifices, their attendance upon the Temple. It is mock- 
ing God to think that He cares about such things and is 
careless about moral distinctions. Unless they could 
make themselves sound within they would fall before the 
invading hosts at the first touch. 

The Priest and the Prophet. 

Amos became well known in Bethel, His utterances 
were especially repugnant to the priests, because he re- 
buked their confidence in ceremonial. Finally Amaziah, 
the high priest, found an opportunity to silence him. He 
went to the king with bis complaint, "Amos has conspired 
against you; he said, Jeroboam shall die by the sword 
and Israel shall be led away captive," Armed with the 
authority of the king, the priest comes back to drive the 
prophet out of the land. "Go home to Judah, and earn 
your living by prophesying there if you must." Amos is 
driven out, but before he goes he delivers a final denun- 
ciation of the religious system that can silence a true 
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prophet. "The time shall come when they shall run to and 
fro to seek the word of Jehovah and shall not find it" 
Amos the Man. 

What kind of a man was this, who dared to stand up 
before priest and people and proclaim the everlasting 
righteousness of God? He tells us something about his 
life in his answer to Amaziah. He was not bred a prophet; 
he did not belong to any prophetic school. He was the 
son of a poor man, Ms home waa in Tekoa in the barren 
uplands of Judah. By hard work he had become the 
owner of a sycamore orchard and herds of small animals — 
sheep and goats. He had visited the markets of Israel and 
other nations to sell his wool, and had been shocked at 
the wickedness he bad seen. He had been present at 
their worship and had seen that it had no power to re- 
strain the people. He felt that some one must proclaim 
the great truth that God demanded righteousness. The 
need for it seemed to him a call to duty. So he delivered . 
his message, a message which is especially appropriate to 
our own day, when the social and religious conditions of^ 
Israel can be seen on a larger scale. The same trust in 
a proper ritual and a correct belief in worshipping God; 
the same temptation to idle luxury are with us now. Aa 
we rush about here and there in our haste to be rich and to 
be amused, over and above the confusion of the market 
place, the call of Amos rings out, demanding in the name 
of God, justice and righteousness. 

I. — ^Review Questions foe Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. What waa Palestine's situation among the nations ? 

2. What great empire in the East influenced the Hebrew 

nations ? 
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3. Which of the Hebrew kingdoms was the strongest? 

4. Which lasted the longest? 
6. What advantages did each kingdom have? j 
6. What was the work of the early prophets? : 

II. — Questions fob Home Study and Weitinq. 

1. What was the condition of Israel when Amos began 
to preach? 



2., Who was king in Israel? 



3, How did Amos begin his sermon? 



4. Were the people jilca. 



5. How did he end liis sermon? 



6, "What did ho preach abonl? 
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What was Israel's danger? 



8. Where did Amos come from? 



9. What had been his occupation? 



10. What did he think about ritual as a substitute for 
righteouanesa ? 



11. What did the Chief Priest do to him? 



III. — Questions FOE Discussion in Cla.ss. 

1. Why do we need the message of Amos to-day? 

2. What is the proper relation of ritual to life? 

IV. — Manual Wobk. 

1. Outline on the map the territory of the different 

nations denounced by Amos in his first sermon. 
(Uttlefield 0. T. No. 9.) 

2, Give an analysis of the kind of preacher he was. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The Teachable Kin^ 

Lesson Passaqes: II. Kings 18; 19; 20:12-19; Isaiah 
30; 36; 37; 39. 

Memory Work : — Psalm 8. 



LESSON TALK. 

Introduction : Juddh. 

Hezekiah (B; C. 737-695?) was one of the best kings of 
Judah. His memory was venerated by succeeding ages, 
and hia goodness and wisdom held up for emulation of 
his successors. He was a good king because he was teach- 
able and responded to good influences. He lived in a 
tioublesome time. Read carefully II. Kings 18. Judah 
was facing great dangers when he came to the throne. 
Tiglath-pileser had first carried away captive the tribes 
who lived in Galilee (B. C. 7S1) and Ahaz, Hezekiah's 
father, had become tributary to Assyria. Judah kept its 
freedom, but at the cost of a heavy tribute which made 
the taxes very high for such a poor country. Follow the 
table of empires and kings in the appendix. All tJie other 
little nations in the neighborhood were suffering from the 
same condition, and they were all ready to break away 
from Assyria with the least encouragement. 

The emissaries of P'gypt were in each court trying to 
persuade the nations to form a coalition against Assyria 
and offering the help of Egypt. There was a large Egyp- 
tian party in Jerusalem, composed of many influential 
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court officiala. Hezekiah waa inclined at times to listen to 
their advice; but he was saved in apite of himself. 

Assyriaand the Philistines: Isaiah SO-39. 

In 711 B. C, the intrigues of Egypt succeeded in stir- 
ring up trouble for Assyria. Merodach-Baladan of Baby- 
lon had revolted. This kept the Assyrian armies at home 
and the rich Philistine cities were persuaded by Egypt to 
refuse to pay tribute to Assyria. The centre of the revolt 
was Ashdod. Hezekiah was inclinded to join with them, 
but Isaiah protested against the folly of revolting against 
Assyria, even going tfl the extreme of walking through the 
streets of Jerusalem in the garb of a captive to give an 
object lesson of what the people might expect if they car- 
ried out their purpose. Sargon acted with great prompti- 
tude. A large army was sent against Ashdod and captured 
it, and the other Philistine cities. As Isaiah had pre- 
dicted, no help came from Egypt. 

Sennacherib and Jerusalem. 

The plotting of Egypt went on, being generally sup- 
ported by the people who were groaning under the heavy 
taxation imposed by Assyria, but without any more effect 
than to stir up discontent which only waited an opportu- 
nity to express itself. That opportunity came with the 
death of Sargon. In the fifteenth year of his leign, having 
conquered Babylon and securely established his empire, he 
inscribed on the palace at Kharsabad the following prayer 
to Assur: "May it be that I, Sargon, who inhabited this 
palace, may be preserved in destiny during long years for 
a long life, for the happiness of my body, for the satisfac- 
tion of my heart! May I accumulate in this palace im- 
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mense treasures, the booties of all countries." The god did 
not hear; a few months later Sargon was murdered. At 
his death, the mine the Egyptians had been so carefully 
preparing exploded. The Syrian states revolted and im- 
prisoned the Assyrian officers. Isaiah protested in vain 
against this policy. There ^&a no help in Egypt he said, 
"in quietness and in confidence shall be your strength." 

Sennacherib succeeded Sargon and soon put down op- 
position at home when he turned hia attention to the states 
in Syria. He came down the coast witii a great army. 
The coalition was defeated. City after city fell before 
him. He shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem, "like a bird in 
hia cage" all the other citiefl of Judah were taken, and the 
capital only escaped by the payment of a crushing tribute. 

Assyria Challenges Jehovah: 11. Kings 18: 13; 19: 1-37; 
20 : 12-19. 
Sennacherib goes on to meet Egypt; then fearing to 
leave such a strong fortress as Jerusalem in the hands of 
an enemy he sends back a large force to demand its sur- 
render. With the army came the grand Vizier, an able and 
unscrupulous diplomat, the very incarnation of the As- 
syrian spirit. 

He Demands the Surrender of Jerusalem. 

He assures the envoys of Hezekiah that opposition is 
useless, there is no one to help them. The Egyptians are 
nothing but a broken reed, which will wound the hand of 
the man who leans on it. "Do not think that Jehovah 
your God can deliver you, we have conquered many coun- 
tries and their gods have been unable to deliver them. Je< 
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hovah Himself is on our side. He it was who sent us up 
agaloBt Qiia city." 

Then he turned to the listening sentries on the walls, 
and shouted to them, "Do not let Hezekiah persuade 7011 
to defend the city, you will only be defeated, come out to 
UB and you will eat of the fat of the land," Bead the 
vivid account in the Bible passage. 

The demand of the Vizier is reported to the king. He 
takes counsel of Isaiah, who tells him not to fear, the 
AsByrians are not to take the city. Part of the invading 
army is withdrawn by Sennacherib to go witii him against 
the hosts of Egypt. But he sends a letter to Hezekiah 
telling him that he need not hope to escape. Jehovah will 
not he able to deliver him any more than the gods of other 
nations Assyria had conquered had been able to deliver 
tiiem. The king took the letter and laid it on the altar in 
the temple, and prayed to God about it. 

Isaiah counselled him not to be afraid, saying Jehovah 
had heard his prayer and would deliver him. Jerusalem 
was God's city and "the king shall not come to the city nor 
shoot an arrow there," Hezekiah trusted in the words of 
Isaiah, and refused to deliver up the city. 

In accordance with Isaiah's promise, deliverance came. 
The Aflsyriau army was destroyed in the bog between Pales- 
tine and Egypt and Sennacherib returned home to be killed 
some time after by his sons. 

Hezehiak the Reformer (B.C. 715-687): II. Kings 18: 

1-9. 

Hezekiah, under the inspiration of Isaiah reformed the 

religion of Judah. He put down the worship of Jehovah 

at the local sanctuaries and centralized it in Jerusalem. 
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This brought it more completely under his control, and 
tended to do away with many abuses. He put down 
idolatry and broke up the brazen serpent which was being 
venerated by many people. 

He was also a builder. He fortified Jerusalem and 
strengthened its walla. He secured for it an ample supply 
of water by building aqueducts and reservoirs. A great 
pool of water in Jerusalem is known to this day as Heze- 
kiah's pool. 

Judah had seemed bound on the same course as Israel, 
and to outward appearances was doomed to the same de- 
struction. Under Isaiah's inspiration and Hezekiah's gov- 
ernment, a new turn came in her affairs, and she kept her 
independence as a tributary to Assyria for over a hundred 
years longer. 

The Destruction of Sennachebib. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on fhe fold, 
And hie cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the Bheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of tbe forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow laid wither'd and strewn. 

For the Angel of Beath spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 
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And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and tlie rust on bis mail ; 
And tbe tente were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Aehur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unamot« by tlie sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 

— Lord Byron. 

I. — Review Questions fob Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. Where did Amoa prophesy? 

2. What had been hie occupation? 

3. What was IsraePe danger? 

4. What did Amos preach about? 

5. What demands did he say God made of His people? 

6. Who was king of Israel then ? 

7. What did he do to Amos? 

II. — Questions foe Home Study and Writing. 

1, What was the condition of Judah when Hezekiah be- 
gan to reign? 



a. What waB the great power of Western Asia 
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3. What ppwer was stirring up rebellion? 



4. What great prophet was Hezekiah's adviser? 



5. What great danger came to Jerusalem? 



How did Sennacherib challenge Jehovah? 



7. What did Hezekiah do when he received the challenge? 



How did God deliver Jerusalem? 



9. What did Hezekiah do for Judah? 
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III. — Questions fob Discdssion in Class. 

1. How did Judah escape the fate of Israel? 
8. Why was no reliance to be placed on Egypt? 

IV. — Manual Work. 

1. Trace on the map Sennacherib's campaign from Nine- 

veh down the coast to the borders of Egypt indicat- 
ing tiie places mentioned in the lesson , (Use Bailey 
Map No. 1.) 

2. Color Littlefield Map No. 11 to show period of Hezo- 

kiah. 

3. Draw on Littlefield Map No. 14 the land and route 

of the first exile. 

4. Make an analysis of the character of Hezeklah as king. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Isaiah the Court Preacher 

Lessox Passages : Isaiah 1 : 1-20 ; 5 : 1-24 ; 6 ; 7 ; 8 : 1-8 ; 
11 :l-9. 

Memory Wobk: — Psalm 117. 

• LESSON TALK. 
Introduction : 
Isaiah's Call {Isaiah 6) (B. C. 750-690). 

After Solomon, the most successful king of Judah was 
Uzziah or Azariah. His reign was a long and glorious one. 
The borders of Judah were eiteoded in the south as far as 
the Bed Sea. He encouraged trade. Jerusalem became 
a wealthy cit)- once more. The traditions of Solomon were 
revived. 

The First Isaiah (see Isaiah 1 :l-20). 

There were two prophets by the same name, whose 
writings hare been combined into the one Bible book. The 
former wrote Isaiah, chapters 1 to 39 inclusive. The lat- 
ter, who lived at the Eiile, wrote chapters 40 to the end. 
The first Isaiah grew up in the atmosphere of prosperity 
due to this glorious reign. He was a young noble, probably 
attached to the court; it may be of royal birth. He had 
the privilege of an education and at an early age he became 
acquainted with the complicated politics of the time. Of 
earnest and devout spirit, he rejoiced that Jehovah had 
blessed His people, yet he mourned over the decadence of 
morals that went with the prosperity. 
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Then came the deatli of tlie king. Troubles began to 
threaien tlie prosperity of Judali. The tribes to the south 
recovered their freedom. Samaria aud Damascus were 
anxious to entangle Judah into an alliance. 

One day Isaiah was in the Temple (see Isaiah 6). As 
lie worshipped, he meditated on the political and religious 
conditions of Judah. His heart grew heavy as lie thought 
of the future. As he prayed over it, a vision came to him 
which changed his life. The other worshippers disap- 
peared. The material fabric of the temple faded away and 
he became conscious of the presence of Jehovah surrounded 
by His attendant hosts, chanting alternately 

"Holy, holy, hoiy, ia Jehovah of Hoata; 
The whole earth is full of Hja glory."' 
Here was the true king of His people, hot Uzziah or 
Jotham, his successor. And He was absolutely Holy. As 
the OTerpowerisg sense of God's holiness came to Isaiah, 
there came also a sense of his own unwortliinesa and the 
sin of his people. He cries out in much the same way 
that St. Peter did, when the same conviction came to 
him, "Woe is me, for I am undone." As he cried out, 
an angel, one of the Seraphim, touched his lips with a 
live coal and his ain was burned away. Straightway in 
the glad sense of the new-found freedom, ho volunteered 
for God's service. "Here I am, send me." The rest of 
his life he gave up to the preachment of Jeliovah's will. 
He had found his life work, and that gave him dignity 
and strength. It was the great missionary call that ever 
since has come to men. He became conscious of the su- 
premacy of God in the affairs of the world; he had entered 
His service and felt that he had God back of him,. That 
faith kept him steadfast. 
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Isaiah, the Patriot: Isaiah 1 and 5. 

From the Temple, he went out to hear his message. 
It was a message to his own people. He realized more 
perfectly than ever their need, their danger, their oppor- 
tunity, their sia. His love for his country was bo in- 
tense that he identified himself with it. If Judah was to 
realize its destiny the people must be turned from their 
sins. 

The first chapter was probably written long after as 
a preface to his prophecies and represents the general 
tenor of his preaching. Among his first sermons was the 
Parable of (lie Vineyard told in the fifth chapter. He 
first won the attention of the people by narrating the story 
and then applied it to their case. They were Jehovah's 
vineyard and they had been giving a poor return for all 
His attention. 
Isaiah as a Statesman. 

As a statesman Isaiah was farsighted and righteous. 
He counselled faithfulness in the observance of treaties 
and urged the king to keep quiet and not interfere in the 
quarrels of his neighbors. We have already seen how hia 
advice saved Jerusalem in the days of Hezekiah. 

A crisis in the days of Ahaz gave him an opportunity 
for a noble sermon. In B. C. 735 the king of Israel 
and the king of Damascus invited Ahaz, the king of Judah, 
to enter into a coalition with them to resist Tiglath-pileser 
III., the new king of Assyria. He refused and they in- 
vaded Judah, thinking to depose him and put a creature 
of their own on the throne. Ahaz, against the protest of 
Isaiah, at once appealed to Assyria for help. Isaiah told 
him that he need not fear these two smoking firebrands — 
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they were nearly burnt out. They could not stand before 
the force of AsByria. Before a child, soon to be bom, could 
grow to boyhood, their power would be gone. If he kept 
quiet, he might expect to be overlooked. By appealing 
to Assyria, he would simply draw attention to himself. 
Read Isaiah 7 and 8. 

Ahaz paid no heed to him. He made a treaty with 
Assyria. Isaiah was soon justified. Damascus and 
Samaria fell before Tiglath-pileser and Judah lost its 
Independence and was compelled to pay tribute. 

Isaiah as a Theologian: Isaiah 1:11. 

Isaiah endeavored to give the people strength to bear 
up under the crises in the national life by restoring their 
faith in Jehovah. In order to do this, he had to show 
them that Jehovah was worthy of their faith. If they 
trusted in Him they would not be confounded. 

He exalted the power, the righteousness, and the pur- 
pose of God, showing the people that because He was 
absolutely holy, they were suffering. He was punishing 
them for their sins. He was supreme, therefore waa using 
the Assyrians as the rod of His anger. He had a purpose 
in view, large enough to embrace the whole world. He 
intended to establish His kingdom here, a kingdom of 
righteousness and of peace. For over fifty years Isaiah was 
the principal figure at ihc court of Jndah, the great 
preacher of the nation. Not all the people could under- 
stand his message ; but some did and these, "the remnant," 
handed it on down, so that the tme faith was kept alive 
(luring the succeeding idolatrous and unfortunate reign. 
65 
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3- Wb« c;tieE wtre lai^;? 
4, Hot c:i Jtrtistlei. e&caj>er 

6. What t^tt-T did liif **:*:« '.' Jt-rsstl'e^i Live i-n ib*- 
niil^.'jsi of iLe -T^Ti? 

IL — Qn:=Tii'Xs fc-e Home SmfY ask Wkitixg. 

1, W:,'j wi-re '^ kir^i of J-_iiii c-^rirc Isaiah's liii.i-? 



2- H'jT wa= 1-* .. 



3. Desc-ri'* tLe ParaVIt of tie Vioevard, and compare 
it »;:h Aii.'^* war of gi-iiing ihe anemion of the 
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4. What kings tried to force Judah into a coalition ? 



5. What was the object of the coalition? 



G. What did Ahaz do? 



7. What did laaiah advise ? 



8. How did Isaiah show liie patriotism? 



J), How did he endeavor to win the faith of the people 
for Jehovah? 
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10. niiat kind of a character does he picture Jehorah 
as poEsessing? 



What purpose has God in mind for the world? 
(Chapter II.) 



III. — QCESTIOSS FOR DlSCCSSIOS IS CLASS. 

A\"hy did Isaiah lell the people that God did not re- 
quire them to tread in His courts? 

AMiat influence did Isaiah have on the religious de- 
velopment of the nation? 

IV. — XI.ixrAL Work. 

Construct aa analysis of Isaiah's life and character. 

(a) As a patriot, {h) as a statesman, (c) aa a 

teacher about God. 
Write and mount on a separate page in the note book 

the prophecy of the coming king and hia kingdom, 

Isaiah 11. and undfrnoaih state how the prophecy 

was fulfilled. 
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CHAPTEB XXIIL 

JosiaK the Boy King, and the 
Book of the Law 

Lesson Passaoes: II. Kings 23j 23: 1-30. 
Memory Wobe : — ^Hymn 405. 

LESSOS TALK. 
Introduction: Jo»iah. 

After the death of Hezekiab, Jadah relapsed into 
idolatry. The abuses which Hezekiah had abolished, crept 
back again. The worship of Moloch, which required the 
sacrifice of the first-bom bod, became frequent. Isaiah 
I. was pot to death and the prophets were repressed. But 
Qie work of Isaiah was not altogether lost. His words 
had fallen into fruitful soil. Many Jews believed with 
him, and the little company handed the word on down. 

In 639 B. C, Josiali succeeded liis father on the throne 
(Bead IL Kings 2S). He was a child of eight years old 
and fell under good influences, which inclined him to the 
teachings of the prophets. Re was especially interested in 
the Temple Worrfiip, which had been neglected in the pre- 
TioQB reigns. The Temple had fallen into disrepair, be- 
cauBe so much nioni'v liad been lavished on the worship of 
foreign goda. 

Josiah determined to repair this House of God, and 
ordered the priests to accumulate the gifts of the people 
for that purpose. While the repairs were going on, the 
High Priest discovered au old roll or book hidden away 
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among the rabbish of the Temple. IThen he opened it 
and read it, he found that it was a book of the Law of 
Koses. 

The old laws had been largely forgotten during the 
previous reigns, and this book came to them with all the 
force of novelty. It approved itself to their reason and 
their conscience, however; and they were distressed to 
find how disobedient they had been. 

Josiah Receives the Book: II. Kings 23: 1-28. 

The roll, which probably contained our present bocA 
of Denteronomy, was sent to the king and he read it. He 

was especially concerned about the denunciations which 
it contained, announcing the evil fate uhich would come 
to the people if thev were disobedient. 

After he had finished the book, he rent his clothes in 
token of his distress and sent messengers to the prophets 
to enquire of them about the book. There was evidently 
a school of the prophets in Jerusalem then. Huldah, a 
prophetess, sent answer back that the word of the Lord 
would come true, but not in Josiah's time. 

Josiah then started out to reform worship in accord- 
ance with the commands in the roll. Public worship was 
centralized in Jerusalem. The heathen altars were de- 
stroyed. The Valley of Hinnom, which had been given 
up to the worship of Moloch was dt'liled, and made into 
the garbage heap of the city. 

When these reforms had been completed, a great Pass- 
over feast was celeliratcd in Jerusalem. People flocked to 
it from all over the land, even coming from Samaria. 
Here, under the inspiration of Josiah. they made a cove- 
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nant with Jehovah and Bolenmly agreed to serre Him and 
to obey His law. 

The Death of Josiak (B. C. 609) : II. Kings 23 : 29-37. 

Great changes were now taking place in the history of 
the world. Babylon had risen up against Assyria, which 
was slowly losing its power. Egypt had been consolidated 
under Pharoah Necho, and waa once more ambitious to 
play a part in Asia. Necho, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of Assyria took possession of tlie Mediterranean 
Coast. Josiah, as a faithful tributary of Assyria, felt 
bound to oppose Necho, and foolishly marched out against 
him. The splendid young king of Judah was killed at 
Megiddo in battle and brought back to Jerusalem for 
burial. 

But his work had been done; the influence of the 
prophets had become strong again. His reforms had cen- 
tralized the worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem. The larger 
body of the people forgot their covenant ; but the remnant, 
which remained true to Jehovah, had had a breathing space 
during which it gathered strength for the further conflict. 

I. — Eeview Questions for Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. How did Isaiah come to be a prophet? 

2. Under what kings did he serve ? 

3. What great power captured Samftria during his time? 

4. How did Judah escape? 

5. Wliat did lie teach about the character of God? 

C- What kind of a kingdom did he say God was going to 
establish? 
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II. — Questions poe Home Stddy and WBiTiNa. 

1. How old was Josiah when he became king? 

2. What did he do when he grew up? 



3. Who was tlie High Priest? 

4. What did he find in tlie temple? 



5. What did Josiah do when tlie roll waa read to him ? 



6. What word did Huldali send to him? 



7. What refonuB were carried out by Josiah in accord- 
ance with the book of the law? 
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S. What did he make of the place where Moloch had been 
worshipped? 



9. What great feast did they then hold ? 



10. What changes were taking place in the world's history 
at this time? 



11. How did Josiah meet his death? 



13. What was the effect of his reign upon Judah? 



III. — Questions foe Dibcussion in Clabs. 

1. Why is it likely that the roll discovered was our book 

of Deuteronomy? 

2. What influence did the prophets still have? 

IV, — Manual Woek. 

1. Outline the character of Josiah. 

3. Write a brief account of the reforms which he insti- 

tuted. 
3. Color Littlefield Map No. 13 to show this period. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Jeremiah the Prophet of Destruction 

Lksson- Passaoks: Joremiah 1; 11; 12; 18; 36; 37; 
38; 39. 

Memory Work: — Lameutations 3:32-23. 

LESSOX TALK 

Introduction: Jeremiah's Call: Jeremiah 1:1-10 (B. C. 
639-586). 

Jeremiah was a priest ; he lived in a little village called 
Aoathoth, about an hour's walk from Jerusalem. (See 
Jeremiah 1.) He was one of the many among the priests 
who believed in the teachings of the prophets. 

When a young man he felt called by God to become 
a prophet, though he well knew tliat a faithful preacher 
would have to meet persecution. A hard duty was given 
him, to deliver the message of approaclijng punishment 
for Jerusalem. Like all the prophets, patriotism was a 
distinguishing feature of bis life; so that, though the mes- 
sage he had to give was especially unpleasant, he never 
faltered. 

His public life may be divided into three periods. The 
first period was under king Josiah, when Jeremiah 
preached in support of tlie king's reforms; the second was 
under Jeboiakim, when his message was one of warning 
aud punishment, the third was under Zedekiah, the last 
king of Judah, when lie told of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; but, nevertheless, gave also a message of hope for 
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the future when the people had been purified by punish- 
nient. 

King Josiah: Jeremiah 11:1-5 (B. C. 639-609). 

A few years after Jeremiah liad joined tlie propliets, 
the Book of the Law was found in tlie Temple. The king, 
Josiah, when he ]iad read it, began to reform religion un- 
der its inspiration. He broke down the altars at tlie high 
places, where idolatrous practices had been carried on. The 
people, however, were accustomed to that kind of worship 
and could not easily be compelled to go up to Jerusalem 
for the purer worship there. Jeremiah went about through 
the country, preaching a revival of spiritual religion, tell- 
ing the people that it was necessary for them to reform and 
store up more power for a day of emergency. The priests 
of the high places were greatly opposed to these reforms 
and organized a conspiracy to put Jeremiah to death. He 
determined to go on preaching even though he suffered for 
it. Kead Jeremiah 11 and 12. 

King Jehoiakim (B. C. G07-598). 

While the reforms were slowly working out, and before 
they had a chance to become fixed, Josiah was killed in his 
unfortunate attack upon the Egyptian King Necho, who 
placed Josiah's son Jehoiakim on the throne. He encour- 
aged the old system, and the people were only too ready to 
return to the old ways. 

Jeremiah was the leader in opposing this relapse into 
idolatry. He told the people the parable of the potter 
working over his vessels (Jeremiah 18), shaping and re- 
shaping them as he desired, showing God's power and His 
willingness to make them over again, if they were repent- 
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ant, and eo in plastic conditioa. Read the pen pictnre in 
full. 

He acted ont a parable before them by jonmejing to 
the Euphrates and hiding his girdle there, to show that 
they were to be punished for their sins. These object ser- 
mons finally led him into trouble. He was cast in prison 
by the officers of the court. 

The Burning of the Boll: Jeremiah 36. 

The conrse of events vindicated the predictioDS of Jere- 
miah. He had proclaimed that no confidence was to be 
placed in Egypt, and, in 604 B, C, Necho was defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish on the Euphrates. This 
made Babylon supreme in Western Asia, and Judah he- 
came tributary to Babylonia. 

Jeremiah restrained from preaching, called one of his 
friends and dictated to him an outline of the sermons he 
would preach. How the friend obeyed him and how the 
defiant king treated the Propliet's Message is related in 
Jeremiah 36, which should be read in detail. 

Jehoiakim rebelled against Babylon, and an army was 
sent upon him. Before it reached Jerusalem, he died, and 
his son succeeded him. When the army arrived, it cap- 
tured Jerusalera and carried the young king away with 
many of the most prominent of the people. Zedekiah was 
made king over the remnant in Jerusalem. Bead Jeremiah 
37 and 38 for a vivid summary of these events. 

The Capture of Jerusalem: Jeremiah 39, 

Zedekiah was no improvement over his brother. Al- 
though he had sworn fealty to Babylon, he was continually 
listening to the advice of the Egyptian party at court, and, 
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finally, rebelled against the advice of Jeremiah. Jeremiah 
was accused of treason and thrown into priBOE. He was 
only saved from death by the aid of a negro slave. The 
Egyptians were defeated and Jerusalem besieged. Jere- 
miah counselled surrender; but they held out for eighteen 
months. Then the city was taken; the Temple burnt, and 
all the sacred vessels carried away to Babylon. The king 
was captured, his eyea put out, and all, except the very 
poorest of the people, were either put to death or carried 
away into captivity. 

In the very heights of all this distress, Jeremiah taught 
that the Jews would ultimately return from exile, purified 
by their experience, and that God would write His laws 
upon their hearts. 

The Babylonians treated Jeremiah with consideration 
and offered to take him to Babylon; but he preferred to 
stay in the city with the poor people who were left. Un- 
fortunately an insurrection soon put an end to all orderly 
government and the rest of the people taking Jeremiah 
with them fled to Egypt. 



I. — Ebtibw Qubstions fob Rapid Oral Answees. 

1. How old was Joaiah when he began to reign? 

3. What was the religious condition of Judah then? 

3. Who invaded the west of Asia at that time? 

4. What was discovered in the Temple? 

5. What eilect did it have on Joaiah? 

6. Who helped him reform the worship? 

7. How did he die ? 
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II. — Questions fob Home Study and Wbitino, 

1. What did Jeremiali say when he was called to be a 
prophet? How was he answered? 



S. Into what three periods can we divide his work ? 



3. What did he preach during the reign of King Josiah ? 



4. What events in the history of the world were affecting 

Judah at this time ? 



5. What was the name of Jeremiah's friend who wrot« 
the roll ? 



6. What king burnt the roll ? 
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7. Who was made king whon Babylon captured Jerusalem 
the firat time? 



How did he act toward the king of Babylon? 



9. Why did Jeremiah advise him to surrender? 



10, What did Jeremiah say about the future of the Jews? 



11. How did he show his confidence in their return? 



.3. What became of Jeremiah after the destruction of 
Jerusalem ? 
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III. — Qgbstions foe Discussion in Class. 

1. How successful was Jeremiah in his task ? 
3. Where does God write His law to-day? 

IV. — Mandai. Work. 

1. Trace on the map (Littlefield 0. T. No. 13) the o\it- 

lines of the Empire of Babylon. 

2. Trace the route of the exiles from Jerusalem to Baby- 

lon (Littlefield 0. T. No. 14). 

3. Make an analysis of Jeremiah's life and character (a) 

the things he taught; (6) the things he did; (c) 
what traits of character did he show? 

4. Draw a picture of the scroll on which the sermons of 

Jeremiah were written, or make one from the S. S. 
CommisBion Model. 
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•SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER J. 

Ezekiel the Priest Who Became a 
Prophet 

Lesson Passages: Ezekiel 1; 2; 3; 14; 18; 33; 37. 
Memoet Work : — Psalm 137. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: Jerusalem Falls. 

About 600 B. C, Jehoiakim rebelled against the king 
of Babylon, whose forces were then engaged elsewhere. In 
597 the king of Babylon turned his attention to Judah, and 
Bent an army to take possession of Jerusalem. Jehoiakim 
died before it arrived and his son succeeded him. He was 
hardly seated on the throne when the army appeared before 
Jerusalem. The siege soon ended in a surrender. The 
king, his mother and the chief officers of hia court, to- 
gether with the army, the nobility and the priesthood were 
carried away captive into Babylonia. This was the first 
captivity, before the final fall of Jerusalem B. C. 596. 

Ezekiel. 

Among those who were carried away captive was a 
young man, named Ezekiel. He was one of the higher 
priests of the family of Zadok, which had been influential 
in the reforms of Josiali. His family went with him into 
exile. They were permitted to take with them such per- 
sonal property as was portable, and when they reached 
their new home were permitted to buy land and engage in 
business. Among the 'treasures Ezekiel took with him was 
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probably the copy of the roll written by Bamch for Jere- 
miah. 

The company to which Ezekiel was attached were set- 
tled in Tel-abih, a village on the banks of the Cbebar, a 
canal near Babylon. Here Ezekiel set up his household. 
The little community prospered. Ezekiel was a priest, 
however, accustomed to take his share of the work of the 
Temple. He missed his work in Tel-abih. He was home- 
sick for the work of the Temple. Many of his companions 
looked forward to the overthrow of Babylon and their 
speedy return. He knew better, and could not buoy himself 
up with such false hopes. 

Four years of brooding over his experiences prepared 
him for the command he was to receive. 

His Divine Call. 

One day as he was sitting by the River Chebar, medi- 
tating on the past (see Ezekiel 1), his attention was called 
to a cloud forming on the nortii and advancing toward him 
across the plain. As it approached, he fell into a state of 
ecstasy and had a vision of the celestial glory. At first he 
is interested in the wonderful things he sees, as agents of 
the divine power, carrying out the will of Jehovah for the 
entire world. Then he realizes that he is in the presence 
of Jehovah Himself, and falls on his face to the ground, 
moved by the same sense of unworthiness, which had ani- 
mated Isaiah in the divine presence. Then the divine eom- 
mand came to act. Head Ezekiel 2. 

He is to proclaim the reaponsilibity of the individual 
soul. Other prophets had taught the responsibility of the 
nation; but the nation was now disintegrated and its citi- 
zens scattered abroad, each individual was to be responsible 
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for his own action, and would be rewarded or punished 
according to hie personal virtue or guilt. 

When the vision passes, Ezekiel returns to hia house in 
Tel-abih (Ezekiel 3), Evidently he shrinks from declar- 
ing his message, for he remains silent for seven days, until 
God reminds him that he is a watchman, responsible for 
those who trust in his care. If he gives them due warn- 
ing and they neglect to heed his warning, then he ia no 
longer responsible; but if danger comes and he does not 
warn them, their blood will be required at his hand. 

Under that inspiration, he begins to preach. He be- 
comes a person of influence; his sermons are carefully 
thought out and prepared; they were interesting then. 
They are still interesting to-day. The people flock to hear 
him. But he suffers, as many popular preachers do to-day, 
because the people refuse to heed his words. They come 
to hear him as a pleasant pastime; but only the few pay 
attention and heed. 

The Fall of Jerusalem (B. C. 597). 

The flrst part of Ezekiel's ministry was mainly con- 
cerned with proclaiming the coming destruction of Jeru- 
salem as a punishment for the sins of the people. The 
exiles paid little attention to this; but his judgment was 
vindicated by the event. Jerusalem fell, and the rest of 
ihe people were brought to Babylonia. The exile was com- 
plete. 

Ezekiel's Subsequent Preaching (Read E/ekie] 14, 18, 33). 

The rest of Ezekiel's ministry ia spent in proclaiming 

a return from exile, and in picturing the ideal conditions 

of life in the Holy J-and after the return. His training 
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as a priest is reflected in the importance lie puts upon ritual 
in the ideal life of the people after their return. 

I. — Bbtibw Qdestions for Rapid Oral Answers, 

1. Under what kings did Jeremiah teach? 

2. What was the nature of his teaching under Josiah? 

3. What caused him to predict the deatniction of Jeru- 

salem? 

4. How did he deliver his message when he was shut up' 

5. How did he show his expectation that the Jews would 

return from captivity? 

6. Where did he say God would write His laws? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. Who was Ezekiel ? 



3. How did he become a prophet? 



3. Where did he preach ? 
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4. What did lie say about the duty of the preacher? 



5. Why did the people come to hear him? How did t 
take his advice? 



6. What did he say about the people who came to the 
prophet with their minds already made up to do as 
they pleased? 



7. What did he say about the responsibility of a man for 
his own actions? 



8. In what vision is he shown the return from captivity ? 
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III. — QcESTioss FOR Discussion ik Class. 

What part haa the feeling of indindoal responsibiht; 

played in the development of conscience? 
What new lesaons did Ezekiel teach the Jews? 

IV. — Manual Wobk. 

Prepare an analysis of Ezekiel's character. 
Compare the genera! character of Ezekiel's aermoDS 
with those of his contemporary Jeraniah. 
(1.) In what respects were they alike? 
(2.) In what respects did they differ 
(a) in imagery, 
{b) in andience, 
{<■) in teaching? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Cyrus and the Return from Exile 

Lesson PisaAOEs: Daniel 6:1-16, 35-30; Isaiah 44:26- 

28; 45:1-5, 13;Ezral:l-8. 
Uemort Woek: — Hymn 336. 

LESSON TALE. 

Introduction: Bahylon. 

The supremacy of Babylon lasted less than a century. 
In B. C. 538 Cyrus the Great, King of Persia, entered the 
city of Babylon without striking a blow. A clay writing 
cylinder has just been discovered, in which he gives an 
account of his conquest of Babylon and claims to have 
been invited to it by Merodaeh, the god of Babylon. The 
Jewish account of the fall of Babylon ia one of the most 
dramatic stories in the Bible. Read it for yourself in the 
book of Daniel, chapter 5. 

The River Euphrates flowed through the city. Many 
canals above and below the city led off the waters of the 
river for irrigation purposes. Cyrus caused a great lake 
to be dug above the city and diverged the water from the 
river into this. The water in the river grew lower and 
lower until at last the bed was dry. Then the Persian 
soldiers marched along tlie bed of the river and under- 
neath the city walls and came up into the city. The 
guards on the walls were soon overcome and the palace 
taken. 
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Cyrm, the Great KUtij (B.C. 538-530): Isaiah 44:28; 
4.^.: 1-54. 

Tilt' ea]»tivc nations had wattlied the advance of Cyrus 
with a mixture of Iiope and fear. Nation after nation liad 
fallen before him; but Babylon was still the richest and 
most cultivated in the world. Exiles from many nations 
were gatliered about her, eontributing by their e.itertioiis to 
her wealth. As the army of Cyrus drew near, these exiles 
eagerly questioned each other, wondering' if Babylon would 
fall before him, and, if it diil, what dilTerence would it 
make to them. 

One great prophet among the Jews, watching the ad- 
vance, told the people to make i-cady to go back home. He 
called Cyrus "tlie Hess i ah" — "the anointed of God"— 
God's choseD instninicnt to restore the lost Jewish nation- 
ality. His advance, he said, would be irresistible, because 
God was with him. 

The Jews then hailed the victory of Cyrus with jov. 
Cyrus was one of the first of the great rulers of the world. 
There had been other great conquerors before him, but tliey 
were satisfied with etmquest and empire. He desired to 
establish his rule on the sure foundation of righteousness. 
He was a noble, upright, and generous prince, broad- 
minded and tolerant in i-eligion, winning the friendship of 
the conquered nations l>y hi.-; Tricudliness and justice. 

He reversed the jmlicy of .\r;syria and tried to briug 
about general jifiiic and conlcnl llironghout the empire by 
seniling back tlie dcpnrlcd jH'oidc to their own land. 
The lietnvit of (he .h;r« (B. C. 5:i; ) : Eki-A 1 :l-8. 

It came to pass as the iirophet had said. The Jewisli 
exiles were permitted to go back home. Cyrus issued a do- 
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croc not only purmittiiig tlioiu to ixjturii but uncouragiug 
them to rebuild tlic Teniplc. 

Uoing back to Jenisaleiii iiieaat iiiuro to Ike Jcwi; tliau 
it did to the other poople. It meant the re-establish men t of 
the pure worship of Jehovah. They did not all go back. 
Life in Babylon was vory eouifortable, many were nuuibered 
among the ricli business men of the great city. Others had 
formed an attachment for their adopted land. Only 42,000 
went back; but tliey were a body of picked colonists, those 
who eared more for the worship of Jehovah than they did 
for Babylon. 

It was a long trip. The leaders were Zerubbabel, the 
head of the house of David, and Joshua, of the high priestly 
line. It was Spring when they reached Judah. They found 
Jerusalem a ruin. Everything had to be started afresh. 
But tbcy at least once more were in possession of the land 
of their fathers, and with a better idea than their fathers 
had had about the jwiver and the goodness of Jehovah. 

I. — Review Questioxs for Eapid Oral Answers. 

1. Who was Cyrus? 

2. How did lie capture Babylon? 

3. What was the king of Babylon doing at the time? 

4. ^Vliy was Cyrus welcomed by the exiles? 

5. How many returned to Jerusalem ? 

II. — QUESTIOKS FOR IIOME STUDY AXD WbITIKQ. 

1, How did Belshazzar use the sacred vessels that were 
taken from Jenisalem? 
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3, what happened while tliey were feasting ? 



liVlio was Bent for? 



4. What aid he tell the king? 



5. What did the prophet say about Cyrus? 



C. Why had God called Cyrus? 
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7. What decree did Cyrus make after he had captured 
Babylon? 



8. What else did he do for the Jews? 



III. — Questions fob Dibodssion in Class. 

1. Why was Cyrus called the Messiah? 

2. What kind of a man was he? 

3. How did he differ from other great conquerors of the 

past? 

4. Why did the return from exile mean more to the Jews 

than to other nations? 

5. Why did ao many stay behind in Babylon? 

IV. — Man0al Work. 

1. Outline the province of Judah on the map, using Lit- 

tlefield 0. T. Map No. 15. 

2. Trace tiie course of the returning esiles from Babylon 

to Jerusalem using Littlefield 0. T. Map No. 14. 

3. Give a summary of the life and character of Cyrus; 

some nations he conquered; the way he treated 
them ; the kind of ruler he was. On a separate page 
write out the "Decree of Cyrus" as given in Ezra 1. 
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*SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. 

Ha^ai and the Rebuilding 
of the Temple 

Lesson Passages: Ezra 3:1 to 4:5; 5:1-5; 6:14-18; 

Haggai 1 : 1-12 ; 8 : 1-1) ; Zechariah 4 : 1-10. 
Memoby Work:— Collect for Ash Wednesday (Prayer 

Book). 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction: The Return to Jerusalem: Ezra 3:1-4. 

AVhen the exiles returned to Jerusalem they found their 
city destroyed. Everything that pertains to an orderly 
community had to he rebuilt. They could not re-establish 
their old government. They were governed by Persia. But 
Persia allowed them considerable liberty. The head of the 
community was Zerubbabel, of the house of David. They 
first had to establish their homes. They readied Judah in 
the Spring, and at once started to cultivate the land and 
sow the seed. The next task was to re-establish the Temple 
Worship. We are trying to build a cathedral in Washing- 
ton, to be tlie centre of the religious life of the nation. In 
the same way they wanted a national religious centre. We 
cannot build the cathedral all at once ; but we have started 
the foundation, and have held services on the site. The 
Jews, likewise, found that they were too poor to build the 
Temple at once; but they determined to start worship on 
the Temple Site. 

The people came to Jerusalem and an altar was erected 
in the place where Solomon's altar had stood. There they 
offered up the appointed sacriiices. That was a good be- 
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ginning, but tliey were not satisfied and detcnnined to re- 
build tiie Temple so soon as possible. 

The next Spring they laid the cornerstone of the Temple 
with a great service and planned to build it gradually. The 
stone they had at hand in abundance, but there was no 
timber in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, so tliat had to 
«ome by sea to Joppa, and thence overland to Jerusalem. 

The Opposition of the Samaritans: Ezra 4. 

When the mongrel population which had been settled 
in Israel heard that the Jews were about to rebuild the 
Temple they asked to share in it. The Jews declined, fear- 
ing that they might introduce idolatrous practices. The 
Samaritans in revenge hindered the transportation of tlie 
necessary timber, and made false reports to the Persian 
Court, so that the building of the Temple was stopped. 

In the meantime, their friend Cyrus died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cambyses, a man of an entirely different 
type, wild and ungoverned. Tlie people lost heart, "It is 
not yet the Lord's time to rebuild His Temple." More- 
over, they had their hands fully occupied getting a living. 
Judah is not very fertile at best, and the long neglect had 
impoverished the land, so that they had to work hard ; they 
had no energy left for anything else. 

The Revival of Prophecy (B. C. 520) : Haggai 1 :l-2. 

Fourteen years passed by and still the Temple was 
neglected. Then Cambyses died by his own hand. After 
a short interval, he was succeeded by Darius, a man of 
much tlie same type as Cyrus. 

Many of the best souls in Judah had been hoping that 
work might soon be resumed on the Temple. The accession 
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of the new ruler encouraged them. One of tliem, Ha^i, 
was determined to do wliat he could. So by stirring words, 
he roused the people. Even though poor they might do 
something. They had been able to build fine houses for 
themselves, but nothing was to be seen of the Temple save 
the neglected foundations. He told them that if only they 
would begin the work, God would be with them. This en- 
couraged them to start, but they soon wearied. They were 
poor, they remembered the glories of the old Temple and 
knew that they could not build as splendid an edifice. 

Once more Haggai encouraged them by telling them 
that Jehovah would make the building glorious. He would 
fill it with His own glory, "The glory of the latter house 
shall be greater than that of the former, saith Jehovah." 
Eead Haggai S. 

Haggai was not alone in encouraging the people. 
Zeehariah, a younger man of a priestly family joined him 
(Zechariah 4), and, in even more eloquent words, ui^d 
the people to build, reminding them that they could rely 
upon the power of Jehovah. 

Haggai was not a great man, he was just an ordinary 
person, anxious to do what he could. We know little more 
about him than this. But he inspired the people to begin 
once more the work of rebuilding their Temple, and, five 
years after he began to preach, the Temple was rebuilt 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid Obal Ansvters. 

1. Where were the Jews in exile? 

2. What great king permitted them to return? 

3. How was the world prepared for their return? 

4. About how many returned? 

5. Why did not all come back ? 
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II. — Questions fob Home Study and WsiTiNq, 

1. How did the people begin the public worship in Jeru- 
salem? 



2. What did they next do? 



3. Who hindered the building? 



i. Why? 



5. Who roused the people to begin again? 



6. What did Haggai say would make the second temple 
glorious ? 
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IIow iliil Zwliiiriali eiiwuiragL' tlieni? 



What did ho say about the future of Jerusalem? 
(Zediariah 8:28.) 



III. — Questions fou Discussion in Class. 

1. Why did the Jews refuse to allow the Samaritans to 

join with them in building tlie temple? 

2. Why did they delay so long in finishing it? 

'A. How has Zechariah's jiropheey about the future of 
Jerusalem been realized? (Zechariah 8:23.) 

IV.— Manual Work, 

1. Four of Haggai's sermons liavc been preserved for us. 

Write in the note book, in a few words, the point of 

each sermon. 
%. On a separate page, under the heading "The Secret of 

Power," write Zeehariah's words, "Not by might, nor 

by power, but by My spirit, saith Jehovah." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ezra the Scribe 

Lesson Passage : Ezra 7 : 1-10 ; 8 : 21-23 ; !) : 1-i ; 10. 

Memory Work: — Tlianksgiving in the Litany (Prayer 
Book, page 35). 

LESSON TALK. 
Introduction : 

Among the priestly families left behind in Babylonia 
was that of Seraiah. About eighty years after the first 
return from exile, Ezra, one of the members of this family, 
heard that affairs were not going prosperously with the 
eommnnity in Jerusalem. He petitioned the great king 
for permission to join them. On receiving the permission, 
he, with a email company, set out on the long and danger- 
ous journey across the desert. 

The Exile a Period of Bible Study. 

The period of the exile had been a period of great 
literary activity. Some of tlie finest prophetic passages 
and many of tlie most beautiful Psalms date from that 
time. Great interest was manifested in the study of the 
ancient writings, and much thought was given to their 
proper interpretation. Tlicy were all codified and assem- 
bled. Tlie books were ]>ut together very much in their 
present form. This study of the ancient law gave rise 
to a new profession among (he Jews, that of the lawyer, 
or as they called him "the scribe." The man who was 
learned in the law, who understood its interpretation anti 
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knew all that had been said about it was "the scribe." 
Among these lawyers the most distinguished was Ezra. 

Ezra's Reforms (Nelieniiah 13; Ezra 10). 

When he reached Jerusalem his lawyer-like spirit was 
distressed by tlie ignorance and lawlessness he found 
there. Many positive precepts of the old law were un- 
known and ignored, and many others were disobeyed. 

Among others the laws about marriage had been for- 
gotten, and the Jews were married to women of the 
heatlien country around them. Ezra succeeded in matdog 
many of tliem put away their heathen wives. He also 
reinstituted the great Feast of Booths, and- insisted upon 
the proper observance of the Sabbath. 

Later on he was reinforced by Nehemiah, who came 
with the authority of the Persian Government back of him. 

In his old age, Ezra established the Sanhedrim, or great 
council of lawyers, and under his leadership the greater 
part of the Old Testament was codified and put into its 
present form. The impulse which has led us to preserve 
the Holy Writings, and to form them into one book, which 
we call "The Book" or "The Bible," comes from him. 

I. — Review Questions for B.vpid Oral Answebs. 

1. What great king permitted the Jews to return to 

Jerusalem ? 

2. Who was their leader? 

3. Why did they not build tlie Temple at once ? 

4. Who roused them to build? 

5. What other prophet helped himP 
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II. — Questions for Home Siddy and Weiting. 

1. Where was the largest Jewish Commanity, in Baby- 

Ion or JenisaleiHj at the time our chapter opens? 

2. What was the great religious activity in Babylon? 



3. What did they call the men who studied the law? 



4. Who was their leader? 



5. What stirred him to go to Jerusalem? 



6. What condition of things did he find there? 
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What did he persuade tlie people to do? 



8. Wliat great work did he do in his old age ? 



III. — Questions for Discussion in Ciass. 

1. What was the reason for the prohibition of foreign 

marriages ? 

2. Do such reasons apply before marriage or after? 

3. How did we get our Bible? 

IV.— Manual Work. 

1. Draw in your note book a copy of an old Hebrew 

roll of the law. Write under it the text, "For 
whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we, through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope." 

2. Construct an exhibit roll of larger size, using tiie 

small S. S. Commission Model as a guide. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Nehemiah the Reformer 

LE880N Passages : Nehemiah 1 : 1-8 ; 2 ; 4 : 1-14 ; 5 : 1-13 ; 
6:1-11; 13:4-30. 

Memory Wobk: — Hymn 563. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction: Nehemiak's Reform. 

After the rebuilding of the Temple, the community of 
JewB in Jeraealem made little further effort to preserve 
their religious identity. The Hebrew nation had become 
the Jewish Church, and it was scattered far abio&d. Its 
centre was in Jerusalem; but the Jews there were only 
a small portion of the Jewish people. The rest were scat- 
tered all over Egypt and the East. 

Conditions in Judah were hard, the people were poor, 
the land was poor also, and the inhabitants had to work 
hard to get a living. The wealtliiest Jews were in the 
East, and they made many contributions to their poor 
brethren in Judah. In spite of their efforts, conditions 
in Judah grew worse. Jerusalem was in ruins, the walls 
were broken down. 

Seventy years after the Temple had been rebuilt, a Jew 
named Nehemiah was cupbearer to the great king (B. C. 
444). He was visited by his brother, Hanani, who was just 
from Jerusalem. Nehemiah eagerly questioned him about 
conditions there. The answer was discouraging. The 
walls of the city were broken down; the people had lost 
heart; the rich were oppressing the poor, and the Jews 
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were becoming asBimilated with ^e people of the land. 
Read Nehemiah 1. 

Nehemiah first prayed over it and aBked the help of 
God, and then when an opportunity came, while he was 
serving the king, he asked permisBton to go back to Jeru- 
salem and rebuild itB walls. The king not only gave him 
permisBion, but also the protection of a strong escort of 
cavalry and an order npon the keeper of the royal forests 
for as much timber as he required. Read Nehemiah 2. 

He did not make his errand known immediately upon 
his arrival. Jewish pilgrims were in the habit of coming 
to Jerusalem from many quarters. A great part of the 
revenue of the Temple was derived from them, so that the 
officials in Jerusalem looked upon him as one of these. 
He investigated tlie situation for himself. Read Nehe- 
miah 4:1-14. Jerusalem is built on several hills vith 
deep valleys on three aides. He rode around the city, one 
moonlight night, marking the places which needed repair- 
ing. Then he laid his plana and announced his errand- 
The richest must do the most expensive work. Each man 
must build np his own part of the wall. When the people 
heard his plans they gladly responded and went to work 
with a will. 

The Opposition: Nehemiah 6:1-11. 

Here we see that the people of the land who had been 
told that they had no part in Jerusalem heard the news, 
and at first laughed at it. Such thingB had been started 
before and had come to nothing. When they saw that 
the building was going on in earnest they laid plans to 
attack the builders. Nehemiah heard of these and armed 
his people, setting up a guard, and appointing a watch. 
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When their opponents knew about these preparations they 
did not risk a fight. They next tried to frighten Nehe- 
miah, threatening to accuse him of treason to the king 
and inviting liim to a conference and then warning Itim 
of assassination ; but he was not to be turned aside from 
his work. 

He had also to face troubles in the Jewish community. 
Many of the rich nobles had taken advantage of the diffi- 
culties of their poorer brethren. We see this in Nehemiah 
5:1-13. They had lent them money on mortgage and then 
had foreclosed the mortgage. They had sold some into 
slavery. Nehemiah redeemed some of these and shamed 
the uobleB into more patriotic and generous action. 

Finally the walls were rebuilt and they had a joyful 
celebration (Nehemiah 13:4-30). 

Ezra {B. C. 458) : Ezra 10. 

Some time before Nehemiah's visit to Jerusalem, a 
yoimg lawyer named Ezra had come over from Babylon. 
He had supported all Nehemiah's reforms. He was learned 
in the ancient law and set himself to transcribe and 
codify it. We owe it to him that much of the Old Testa- 
ment was preserved and under his direction it took its 
present form. 

Nehemiah was twelve years in Jerusalem as Governorj 
and then returned to his duty as cupbearer. After he 
had left, the people became careless once more, neglected 
their religious duties, turned the Sabbath into a market 
day, and the old evil social conditions returned. 

When Nehemiah heard from Ezra of this he hurried 
back to Jndah, and drove out those who were responsible. 
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I. — Review Questions fob Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. WheD the people returned from exile what did they do 

about worship? 

2. Why did they not go on with the building of the 

Temple ? 

3. ^Vho roused them to begin again? 

4. What events in the outside world encouraged him? 

5. What was the name of his younger associate? 

6. Were they Buccessful in their efforta? 

II. — Qdestions fob Home Study and Whiting. 
1. Who was Nehemiah ? 



2. What did he first do when he heard about the condi- 
tion of Jerusalem ? 



3, What favor did tlie king grant Nehemiah? 



4. What did he first do on his arrival in Jerusalem? 
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5. What did he then propose to the people? 



6. How did tlieir enemies try to hinder the rebuilding of 
the wall? 



7. What social evils did he find and how did he deal with 
them ? 



8. How long did Nehemiah stay in Jerusalem? 



9. What brought him back to Jerusalem ? 



10. What did he do about the Sabbath Day? 
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III. — QOESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION IN CLASS. 

1. Why had the walk of Jerusalem been permitted to 

fall into decay? 

2. What efEect would foreign marriages have had upon 

the Jew8 at this time? (Compare Neliemiah 13:34.) 

3. What were the results of the reforms of Ezra and 

ITehemiah ? 

IV. — Manual Woek. 

1. Draw a picture of the walla of Jerusalem or mount 

a picture of Jerusalem showing the walls, (Use 
Bailey Map No. 5, large.) 

2. Give some lessons from the life of Nehemiah. 
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Judas the Patriot 

Lesson Passages: The First Book of Maccabees; He- 
brews 11:33-40. 

Memory Work: — Psalm 1. 

LESSON TALK. 

Introduction : 

Persia continued to be the dominant power in Western 
Asia for about a hundred years after the time of Nehe- 
miah. But in B. C, 333, it was conquered by Grecian 
forces under Alexander the Great. After his death the 
Greek empire was divided among his generals, Ptolemy 
taking Egypt; Seleucus, Syria and Babylon. 

In B, C. 175, Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) succeeded 
to the throne of Syria. He attempted to stamp out the 
Jewish religion by force, &a Philip II. of Spain attempted 
to stamp out Protestantism in the Netherlands. Philip 
had inherited the government of the Netherlands from 
his father. Many of the inhabitants had become Protest- 
ants, and he ordered them to give up their religion and 
become Roman Catholics. They refused. So he sent an 
army to compel them to obey. As many as he could lay 
hands on were put to death by torture. He burnt their 
cities and assassinated their leader. But the people fought 
for their religion with such bravery, that at last the armies 
of Spain had to be withdrawn. 

Antiochus attempted to do the same thing with the 
Jews in his time, and with the same result. In the eifort 
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to unify his empire lie tried to impose the Greek worship 
on all tlie people. He forbade sacrifice and the observ- 
ance of tlie Sabbatli. He set up heathen symbols in tlie 
Temple Court. Ho had altars to Jupiter erected in tiie 
towns, on which the people were ordered to sacrifice. 

In Jerusalem, the persecution was worst The moth- 
ers who had tlieir babies dedicated to Jehovah by the an- 
cient rite of circumcision were thrown down from the city 
walls along with their babies and so crushed to death. 
As the news of the cruel persecution spread abroad many 
thought to save themselves by combining the worship of 
Jehovah with the worship of the Greeks' gods. But a 
great many preferred death to giving up their religion. 

In the course o£ time {B. C. 167) tlie agent who was 
erecting the heathen altars came to Madin, a little village 
between Jerusalem and Joppa. 

The Maccabees. 

A priest named Mattatliias lived here. He had been 
forced to flee from Jerusalem with his family of five sons. 
He was the leading man in the town and was promised 
great honors if he would yield and worship Jupiter. His 
reply was "If all the nations in the king's dominion obey 
him, yet I and my sons and my brothers will walk in the 
covenant made with our fathers. We will not listen to the 
king's words nor go aside from our worship either to the 
right hand or the left." 

While the people were still thrilled with the courage 
of his answer, an apostate Jew came forward to offer the 
sacrifice. Mattathias was so incensed that he rushed upon 
hira and put hira to death upon the heathen altar. He 
then turned to the king's agent and killed him. After 
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that tlie altar w&a tui'ii down aud the Btandard of rebellion 
raised. "Whoever is zealous for tlie law and will maintain 
the covenant let him follow me/' he cried. 

The Uprising (B. C. ITO-ieO). 

Word of the uprising was carried far and wide, aad all 
the braver Jews rallied to the standard of Mattatliias. His 
band roamed over the country, swooping down at night 
upon village after village, destroying the heathen altars, 
cutting down their enemies and encouraging those who 
were lojal. 

Mattatliias soon died. Before his death he appointed 
his third son Judas as his successor. Ho was called the 
Maccabee, which means "hammer." 

When the king heard of the revolt he sent a great army 
into Palestine under Apollonius. Judas defeated him and 
wore his sword as a trophy. 8eran, the governor of 
Lebanon, then advanced witli a great army. He, too, was 
defeated and killed at Beth-Horan. 

A year lat«r Antioehus tried to annihilate the Jews in 
one supreme effort. He sent his kinsmen and most noted 
general, Lysias, with half his army. 

The Syrians were so sure of victory that they took 
merchants along with them to buy the stones they expected 
to capture. The price of each slave was fixed in advance. 

The Syrians camped at Emmaus, while Judas and his 
army came to the ancient sanctuary of Mizpali. Here they 
observed a day of fasting and prayer in preparation for the 
battle. We are reminded of the English sailors who re- 
ceived the Communion before they went out to battle 
against the Spanish Armada, The Syrians attempted to 
surprise Judas by a night attack, but he received timely 
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warning and withdrew liis forces leaving the camp-firee 
burning. 

Judas, by a hasty march, surprised the main body of 
the Syrians and put them to flight. All the supplies 
and military equipment of the Syrians fell into the hands 
of Judas. 

The next year another huge army came from Syria; 
but Judas defeated it at Bethzur, between Hebron and 
Jerusalem. 

The Feast of Dedication (B. C. 165). 

Judas took advantage of the temporary peace to re- 
occupy Jerusalem, though the Syrians still controlled the 
citadel. The Temple was cleansed and repaired, the pol- 
luted altar was pulled down. Three years aft«r the dese- 
cration of the Temple, it was reconsecrated by a sacrifice 
upon a newly built altar. The Feast of Dedication, still 
observed by the Jews, was instituted in memory of this 
day. 

Finally, after many battles, the Syrians made a treaty 
with Judas, granting the Jews the religious liberty tor 
which they had fought. 

Peace continued until a new ruler came to the throne 
of Syria. He sent an army into Palestine. Many of the 
Jewidi soldiers were frightened and deserted. But Judas 
with 800 stood their ground. They defeated one wing of 
the great army; but were crushed by the other wing end 
fell on the field of battle. 

Independence (B. C. 143). 

Judas had not fought in vain. His three brothers car- 
ried on the struggle, and iinally won political freedom. 
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For a abort time, under the Maccabees, Judea became a 
free and independent nation, Judas died in the atruggle, 
but their freedom was practically won by hia akill, faithful- 
nesB, and courage. 

I. — Review Questions for Rapid 0e4i. Answbhs. 
1, What did Haggai encourage the people to do? 



2. Into what conditicm did Jerusalem fall after his 
time? 



3. Who rebuilt it? 

4. How did he have the power to rebuild it ? 

5. What scribe helped him? 

C. What empire succeeded to the Peraian? 
Ill 
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What powLT was in jiosi^g^ion of Palegtinc at the be- 
ginning; of the period of our lesBon? 



II. — Ql'estioxs foe Home Study asd Wkitixc. 

1. What did king Antiochus attempt to do with the 

Jews ? 

2. What event started Uieir revolt? 

3. Who was their first leader? 

4. Who became their leader? 

5. What victories did he win? 

6. How did he die? 

7. What did he accomplish for his people? 

III. — QlTESTIOXS FOR DlSCLSSION IN' CLASS. 

1. What effec-t did tlie persecutions of Antiochus have? 

2. \Miy did the puritan party object to the heathen 

tendencies ? 

3. What effect did the victories of Judas have upon tlie 

Jewish religion? 
i. How did their national independence help to prepare 
the way for the coming of Christ? 

lY. — Manual Work. 

1. Make a historical map of this period. Trace the cam- 

paigns of Judas, and indicate the important battle- 
fields. (T.'se Littiefield Map III.) 

2. Write a brief story of what he accomplished. 
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BEVIEW OP CHAPTERS XV.— L. 



The Rise and Development of Judaism 

Our first review covered the period of the formation 
of the Jewish Nation and its growtli into a Kiogdom. This 
review covers tlie period of the growth and development of 
tlie Jewish Religion. Judaism lives to-day not as a. nation, 
but as a religion: it influences the world to-day as a re- 
ligion, Christianity and Mohammedanism hoth have their 
roots in the fertile soil of Judaism. The nation was but 
the body, the religion was the soul which used the body to 
grow to self-expression and development. 

God called tho nation into being in order that the 
religion might liave this bodily organism necessary for 
its protection and growth. When the religion had reached 
the point of development that nation was a hindrance 
rather than a help. The body was destroyed, but the soul 
which was the religion lived on the stronger and the more 
spiritual. 

We must trace then in 11118 review the lives and teach- 
ing of the great praphets who were spokesmen, and early 
teachers of Judaism, proclaiming the ethical monotheism 
which was the glory of JudaisTU to manifest to the world. 
Tliis faith had been latent in the nation from the begin- 
ning, but it came to full realization of ilsclf under the 
leadership of Elijah in the stru;rgh'S with Baal-worship. 
Kach succeeding proplict took up the message, added his 
own particular note to it and impressed it on the minds 
of a few at least among the people, so that the religion 
deepened and became stronger in the hearts and con- 
sciences of the remnant of the true Israelites. 
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Amoe emphasized the note of righteouBiiess, laaiah that 
of imiversality, Jeremiah that of lore, Ezekiel that of 
worship, while the prophets of the later exile gather to- 
gether all these notes and add to them that of hope. 

After the exile we see how the religion ciystdlizes in 
dogma, ritual and law; taking its final form nnder Ezra 
the scribe. Prophecy disappears, the scribe takes tiie place 
of the prophet in the leadership of the people, and Juda- 
ism waits until it can burst forth into the perfect flower, 
the final expression of religion, Jesus the Christ. 

In tracing this development and reviewing the teaching 
of the prophets we must review also the l)ackground of 
their lives in the circumstances and conditions under which 
they lived. They were real m^n with a real message to 
their own time, a message called forth by the needs of 
the time. Otherwise they would have no message to ns. 
Their task was to bring to bear upon the problems of their 
time universal principles which we can apply to our 
problems. 

I. — Eeview Questions fob Rapid Oral Answers. 

1. For what was Solomon distinguished? 

2. What was his great work for the nation? 

3. What was the general effect of his rule upon the king- 

dom? 

4. In what contest did Elijah engage? 

5. What king did he threaten? 

6. What kind of a man was Elisha? 

7. What was the occupation of Amos? 

8. How did Isaiah come to be a preacher? 

9. What led Josiah to make his reforms? 
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10. Where did Ezekiel prophesy? 

11. What was the effect of the conquests of Cyrus? 

12. What did the people start to do on their return from 

exile ? 

13. What led Nehemiah to go to Jerusalem? 

14. What reforms did he institute? 

II. — Questions for Home Study and Writing. 
1. What causes led up to the division of the kingdom? 



8. What was Baal worship? 



3. How was it finally ended in Israel? 



"4. Where did Amos preach ? 
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5. What was the result of the preaching of Jeremiah? 



6. What great work did Ezra do? 



III. — Manual Work. 

1 Write short essays on two of tlic following subjects: 
"The Relative Advantages of the Northern and the 
Soutliern Kingdoms," "The Contrast Between 
Isaiah and Jeremiah," "Tlie Significance of the 
Discovery of the Book of the Law Under Josiah," 
"The Importance of the Work of Ezra." 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 

The Bible '(or Book) is formed by a combination of the 
various Books of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Church aa God- 
given, or "inspired," "holy men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Gliost," They are different from 
other books, thus having divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual style of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history, etc., aa literature, 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have been inserted there by students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus not 
"inspired." Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation). Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc.. 
Marginal References, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not affect the Bible. 

The Word "Canon" is used for the Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Church Universal. These are 
the ones found in our Bibles ordinarily. In the large 
Bibles, between the Old and the New Testaments, certain 
other "non-inspired" Books, called "the Apocrypha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions from them are read 
occasionally in the Church Service, as Lessons. The Greek 
and Roman Churches accept these as probably inspired; 
but the general weight of evidence is not at all in favor 
of this view. 
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The Old TcBtament List is the same, of wrarie, in the 
Hebrew and English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew tlie booka are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings." A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 34, while Uie English 
is 39. The two lists are given below: 



HBBKEW BIBLE. 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


[. THB1.AW. 


1. HWTORT 


gS?« 


PtKTi UCB \ Erttl"' N^hSl 


K:^^': 






fSSi«. ffSK„,. f4Ti». 


11. THH PB0PHBT8. 


II.Kliif.. I.ChcoDlelM. II-ChronLolM 


ThtTtrmer PrWuU. 




ir^"; 


U. POWBT 


:!:51i:liS'." 


Job. P«IiM. ProtarM 


BeolailuHi. SomofSolOBon. 








UI. PBOPHRTS, aBBATBB. 


iESS"- 




HOHB. 


Cukiei. DUilol. 


Amm. 


IV. PBOPHVTB, LBBBBB. 


ObMlali. 


H(n«. Jort. *m«. 




Ottadlab JooBb. Mloali, 








EacgmJ. Zacbarlab. Malukl. 


ZspliKalih 




HwtBSl. 




ZMbkrtih. 




MbIuU. 




III. THE WBITIHQS, 




Tbe Pulmi. 




Tbe ProrarlM. 




TM Bom of Songt. 










Bttbtr. 




Danlal. 




■»». I„ 




Hakemlah. \ 




l.*ll.Cliroiilolee." 




•ConMnM ■■ 0ns book 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 



v.— THE UNITED KINGDOM.— Continued. 

4. The SPLEKDOfis and Building Entebpbiseb of Solouon 
Ebion (970-937 B.C.). I. Kinga 1-12. 

Bemoval of Solomon's Opponents. 2: 12-46. 

Solomon's Wisdom. 3:2-28; 4:29-34. 

Organization and Glories of Solomon's Kingdom. 3: 1 
4: 1-28; 9: 16, 17a. 

Preparation for Bis Building Enterprises. S. 

Building and Dedication of the Temple. S to 9: 9. 

Solomon's Palace. T: 1-12. 

Solomon's Beaources and Wealth. 9: 10-28) 10: 11-29. 

Visit of the Queen of Sbeba. 10: 1-10, 13. 

Solomon's Idolatry. II: 1-13. 

Solomon's Adversaries and Death. 11: 14-43. 

VI.— THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
Israel tlie Northern Kingdom and Judah the Southern Kingdon 

SOUTHEBH KlnODOH. 

Evil Beign of Behoboam (931-020). I. Kings 12-14. 

Sins of the People of Judah. 14. 

Death of Behoboam. 14. 

Evil Beign of Abijah (920-917). 16: 1-8. 

Good Beign of Asa (917-874). 16: 8-24. 

Asa's War with Baasha. 15: 16-24. 

Good Reign of Jehoshaphat (874-849). 15: 24; 22; 42-50. 

NOBTHEBN KlNODOU. 

Bejection of Behoboam hj the Northern Tribes. 12: 1-25. 

Evil Beign of Jeroboam (931-911). 11-14. 

Jeroboam's Idolatry. 12:26-32. 

Prophecy Against the Altar at Bethel. 12: 33 to 13: 34. 

Ahijah's Prophe<^ Against Jeroboam. 14: 1-18. 

Jeroboam's Death. 14: 19-20. 

Evil Beign of Nadab (Gll-910). IS: 25-28. 

Evil Reign of Baasha (BlO-887). 13: 28 to 16: 3. 
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£t>tl Reign of Blah (SB7-886). 16:8-10. 

Evil Eeign of Zimn (SSO). 16: 15-20. 

Divided Reign of Omri and Tibni (886-883). 1: 16, 21-23. 

Evil Reign of Omri {882-375). 10: 23-28. 

Evil Reign of Ahab (875-864). 16-22. 

Drought Announced by Elijah. 17. 

Elijah Fed During the Famine. 17: 3-24. 

Elijah Meets Ahab. 18: 1-19. 

Jehovah's Vindication on Mt. Carmel. 18. 

Ahab's Wife Tries to Destroy Elijah. 19: 1-4. 

Revelation to Elijah at Horeb. 19: 1-18. 

Call of EliBha. IB: 19-21. 

Murder of Naboth and Elijah's Condemnation of Ahab. 21. 

Deliverance of Samaria from the Arameans. 20: 1-25. 

Ahab's Victory Orer the Arameans at Aphek. 20: 26-34. 

Messages of the Unknown Prophet. 20: 35-43. 

Predictions of Micaiah and the Four Hundred False Propbets. 

22: 1-28. 
De«tb of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. 22: 29-40. 



NOBTHEBK EiNODOU. 
Ceil Reign of AbazUh (834-853). ,11. Kinga 1: 1-17. 
Translation of Elijah and Consecration of Eliaha. 2. 
Ecil Reign of Joram (or Jeboram) (853-842). 3: 1 to 9: 25. 
U'ar with Moab. 3: 4-27. 
Elisha Multiplies the Widow's Oil. 4: 1-7. 
Miraculous ProTision of Food for the Sons of the Prophets. 4; 

38-44. 
Recovery of the Lost Axe. 6: 1-7. 
The Shunammite's Son Raised to Life. 4: 8-37. 
Kaaman Cured of His Leprosy. 5: 1-19. 
Gehazi Smitten with Xaaman's Leprosy. 5: 20-27. 
Deception of the Arameans. 0: 8-23. 
Siege and Deliverance of Samaria. 6: 25 to 7: 20. 
Restoration of the Shunammite's Land. 8: 1-6. 
Eliiha and Hazael. 8: 7-15. 
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SOUTHEBN KinODOU. 

Evil lUign of Joram (or Jehoram) (849-844). 8: ie-24. 
£tnt Reign of Ahaziah (844). 8;26toe;28. 

KoBTHEBR Kingdom. 
Jehu Anointed King of iBroel. 9; 1-13. 
Good Reign of Jehu (842-815). B to 11. 
Jehu elajs Joram and Ahaziah. 9i 21-28. 

Jehu Slaj'g Ahftziah'a Bretbren. 10: 13-15. ^ 

Baal's WorshipperB Slain. 10; 1S-2S. 

SOUTHEBH KitTODOM. 
Foil Beign of Queen Athaliah (842-S37). 11; 1-20. 
Good Beign of Joaah (or Jeboaah) (837-798). 12-13. 
Joasb Repairs the Temple. 12; S-19. 
Joaah Slain b^ Bis Seiranta. 12: 20, 21. 

NOBTHEBN ElNODOIC. 

Evil Reign of Jehoahaz (S16-799). 13; 1-9. 

Israel Oppressed. 13:3. 

Evil Reign of Joaah (or Jeboaah) (799-784). 13: 10-13. 

Elisba'B Farewell Blessing and Death. 13; 14-21. 

SODTHEBN KiNODOU. 

Oood B«igu of Ama^iah (797-770). 14; 1-19. 

Oood Reign of Azariah (or Uzziah) (781-749). 14; 21, 22; !.'>: 

1-8. 

N(»THBBH EiRODOM. 
Evil Reign of Jeroboam II. (780-740). 14: 23-29. 
Amos Propbeaies. Amos 1 : I. 
Evil Reign of Zachariah (744). II. Kinga 15: 8-11. 
Evil Reign of Shallum (743). 16: 13. 
Hosea Prophesies. Hosea 1 : 1. 

Evil Reign of Menahem (743-738). II. Kings 15: 14-22. 
Evil Reign of Pekahiab (738-737). 15: 23-2a. 
Evil Reign of Pekab and Invasion of Tiglatb-Pileset III. (737 

734). 15:27-31. 
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Southern Kinodou. 
Oood ReigD of Jotham (749-734). 16: 32-38. 
Good It«ign of Ahaz and His Homage to Tiglath-PUeHer III. (731- 
715). 16: 1-20. 

NOBTKEBN KINODOM. 

Reign of Hoaliea (734-722). 17: 1-4. 

The Fall of Samaria (721). 17; G-23. 

Causes of the Downfall of Northern Israel. 17; 7-23. 

Origin and Religion of the Samaritans. 17: 24-41. 

SOUTBEBN KlNODOU. 
Good Eeign of Hesekiah (715-687). 18 to 21. 
Hezekiah Destroys Idolatry. 18: 4. 
Isaiah FropheHieB. Isaiah 1 : 1. 

Sennacherib'B Invasion of Judah. II. Kings 18: 13-16. 
Sennacherib's Demand and Isaiah's Prophetic Counsel. 18; IT- 

IS, 37; 20:20-21. 
The Assyrians Slain. 19: 36-37. 
Hezekiah's Illness and Recovery. 20: 1-11. 
The Embassy of Merodaeh-Baladan. 20: 12-10. 
Micah Prophesies. Micah 1 : 1. 
Death of Hezekiah. II. Kings 20: 21. 
Evil Reign of Manasseh (687-641]. 21; 1-18. 
Evil Reign of Amon (641-640). 21: 19-26. 
Oood Reign of Josiah (639-609). 22: 1 to 23: 30. 
Josiab Causes a Passover to be Kept. 23: 21-23. 
Josiah Slain in Battle. 23: 29. 

Nahum and Zephaniah Prophesy. Nahum and Zeplmniah. 
Evil Reign of Jehoahaz (609). II. Kings 23: 30-34. 
Evil Reign of Jehoiakim (608-59S). 23: 34. 
Habakkuk Prophesies. Habakkuk. 
Nebuchadnezzar Subdues Jehoiakim. II. Kings 24; 1. 
Jeremiah's Preaching and Trial. Jeremiah 26; 1-19. 
Martyrdom of Prophet Uriah. Jeremiah 26: 20-24. 
First and Second Collection of Jeremiah's Sermons, Jeremiah 3A. 
Jehoiakim Burns First Prophecy of Jeremiah. 36: 23. 
Death of Jehoiakim. IE. Kings 24: 6. 
Kvil Reign of Jehoiachim. First Captivity (697). 24: e-16. 
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Evil Reign of Zedekiah. His Rebellion Againat Babylon (590- 
686). 24: IS to 25:2. 

Fall of Jerusalem (686). 

Ezekiel Prophesies. Ezekiel. 

Daniel and Other Israelites in Exile. Daniel 1. 

Nebuchadnezzar Forgets His Dream, and Daniel Telia and Inter- 
prets it. 2: 1-46. 

Daniel's Advancement in the King's Palace. 2: 45-49. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego Cast Into the Fiery Furnace. 
3: 1-23. 

Their Miraculous Deliverance from the Fiery Furnace. 3:24-27. 

Nebuchadnezzar Worships the True God. 3: 27-30. 

Daniel Interprets Another Dream. 4: 1-27. 

Nebuchadnezzar's Last Days, 4:29-37. 

The Feast of King BeJshazzar. 6: 1-12. 

Daniel Interprets the Handwriting on the Walt. 5: 13-29. 

Belshazzar is Slain. 6: 30. 

Darius the Median Takes the Kingdom. 5; 31. 

Zecbariah Prophesies. Zechariah 1: 1. 

Daniel Cast Into the Lions' Den. Daniel. Daniel 6: 16-28. 

Haggai Prophesies. Haggai 1; 1. 

Cyrus the Persian King Permits the Jews to Return to Jerusalem 
and Rebuild the Temple. Ezra 1 : 1. 

Regstabtishment of Worship at Jerusalem and Laying Founda- 
tion of the Temple. 3 : 2 to 4 : 6. 

Beginning of the Rebuilding of Hie Temple; Unsuccessful Oppci- 
sition. 6: 1 to 6: 15. 

Dedication of the Temple and Observance of the Passover. 0: 
16-22. 

Ahasuerua Ascends the Persian Throne (485). Esther 1. 

A Decree of Men's Sovereignty. 1: 20. 

Esther Chosen Queen. 2. 

Esther Pleads for the Jews Before the King. 7. 

The Enemies of the Jews Slain. 9: 6, 12, 15, 16. 

Nehemiah's Interest in the AfBieted Jewish Community. Nehe- 
miah 1 : lib. 

Nehemiah's Leave of Absence and Arrival at Jerusalem, 1; lie. 
to 2: 20. 

Rebuilding of the Walls of Jerusalem. 3. 
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VII.— THE RESTORATION. 

Alejcander'B Conqueata. I. Maccabees 1. (334 B. C.) 

The Ptolemies (320) and Seleucidae (301). I. MaccabeeB 2; IL 

Maccabees 1-13. 
RiM of tbe Maccabees. I. Maccabees 2-3. 

AntiochuH Epiphanes. (178-164). 

Conquest of EgTpt. 

Sack of Jerugt^em. 

Temple of Zeus. 

Judaa MaccabaeuB Revolts (166). 
The Maccabees Enter Jerusalem. I. Maccabees 4. 
Syria at Bay. I. Maccabees 5. 

Siege of Jerusalem. 1. Maccabees 9-7; II. Maccabees 10-12. 
Jonathan Leader. I. Maccabees 9-12. (141.) 
Simon Leader. I. Maccabees 12-14. 
Political Independence, John Hyrcanus. I. Maccabees 15-18. 

(135.) 
Roman Conquest. I. Maccabees 18. (63.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF ISRAEL 
AND JUDAH. 



The dates and events in the time of the Divided King- 
dom cannot be fixed with any degree of exactitude. The 
approximate dates, as given in the margins of our Author- 
ized Bibles, computed by Archbishop Ussher and printed 
first in 1701, have been much modified by several recent 
systems of dironology, appearing in the last generation, 
and more closely conforming to probable history. These 
new systems divide into two main classes; those based on a 
somewhat longer existence of the two kingdoms; and those 
that reduce the period by some forty years. The latter are 
more likely correct, since they are based on more accurate 
chronological data, particularly Assyrian inscriptions. The 
following table is based on that found in the German Bible 
Dictionary of Riehm : 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EINGS OF SYRIA. 

We know but little of Syria's earlier history. It was 
at first called Aram. It was divided into several small 
sections, of which Damascus seems to have been the most 
important. Saul (I. Sam. 14:4?) and David (II. Sam. 
8) conquered portions of the land. Syria continued 
hostile to Israel, from the days of Solomon on; but as it 
was itself continually struggling for its defence against 
Assyria, it really served as a protection for Israel against 
that country. It was because of their common foe, 
Assyria, that King Rezin of Syria formed his famous 
alliance with Pekah, King of Israel (II. Kings 15:29; 
1C:5). Meyer's "Geschichte des Alterthums" gives the 
following rather uncertain table of chronology : 
Rewm •bouteWB. a IS 



ASSTBTA CONftCBRB SvHIi. 



». IT, eta. 
87: Is. I: L 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 

Soon after 2000 B. 6., it is believed that a colony went 
north from Babylonia, and founded what was later tlie 
great Assyrian Empire. By 1400 B. C. it had become an 
independent kingdom, probably. Its chief city, Nineveh, 
was founded by Shalmaneser I., about 1300 B. C. From 
that time, save for one brief period (lOGO-930) until 635 
B. C, Assyria was the greatest Eastern Kingdom, its sol- 
diers sweeping over the whole territory surrounding. In 
606, the Jlcdes and Babylonians conquered Nineveh, and 
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Assyria became again a Babylonian Kingdom. The period 
of decline above referred to (1060-930) was the time 
the prophets of this period refer quite often to Assyria 
and its people. 

The chronology of Assyrian Kings is approximately 
as follows : 



Shalmaneaer .... 

syrtan iBscrIp 

Tiglath-pileseF II. 


860-8266.0. (N'ot nan 
iona record that tribute 

745-72SB.C 

T27-723 B.C 

722-706 B.C 


ed In the Bible, but the As- 

:::;::;:;:f..Vr''""- 












Agaur-bani-pal . . 

B*BIL0N1A CUNDLT 


668-626 B.C.( ?08ni>pppr 


or Aanappor. ) E^tra 4:10. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF BABYLONIA. 



The early history of Babylonia, reaching back further 
than 3000 B. C, is lost in obscurity. About that date 
several independent Stat«a seem to have existed, one of 
them, Sumir, having Ur for its Capital, from wliich city, 
the family of Abram seems to have migrated. Akkad, in 
the northern part of the country, is mentioned about S300 
B. C on tlie monuments. Consolidation of tlie various 
States was effected within the next five or six centuries; 
but no finnly united monarchy existed until 1670 B. C, 
when the Caasite Prince from Elam, Chammu-ragas 
(Hammurabi) effected it. When Assyria conquered 
Babylonia in the thirteenth century, a Chaldean Power 
was established in Babylon. This Assyrian rule continued 
until Assur-bani-pal's death in 6S5 B.C. After this 
Nabopolassar acted as an independent king. Under 
Nebuchadnezzar Babylonia reached its zenith. Cyrus 
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conquered her in 538 B. C, and she became part of the 
Medo-Persian Empire. 

The following is the chronology and history of its chief 
kings: 

Uerodach-baladBD (II, Ktogs 20:12) 721-710 B.C. 

Had commuDlcatloD wltb Hezokiab. 
NabopolSBBar 625-805 B.C. 

Founded tbe iDdependsit Empire. 
Nebucbadnezzar (II. Kings 34 : 1 : Jeremiah 27: 6: 

Daniel) 604-682 B.C, 

Captured Jeniaalem, 587 B.C. Destroyed It, 586 B.C. 
ETJI-mecodaeh (II. Kings 25 ; 27 : Jeremiah 52:81) ■ S61-560B.C. 
Nabonldas ( Bclsbazzar's Patber. Dan. 5:1; 7:1; 8:1) 555-538 B. C. 

Either B<'l9bazzar or NabonlduB was the last 
king ot Babylna. under whom It was con- 

Suerpd bj Cjrua, the Mede. The conflict here 
* hetwcen Bubjlonian and Bible records. 
Crras, the Mede (II. Chron, 36:22; Isa. 44:28; 

Ezra 1:1) 538-530 8.0. 

Conquered Babflon, 53S B. C. Returned some 

Jews to Jerusalem, under Zerubbahel, 530 B.C. 

DarluB I. (Hystaspls). (Ezra 6:1; Haggal 1:1; 

Zechariah l:lj ■ ■ - 521.486 B.C. 

Xeries I. (Abasuerua). (Esther; Ezra 4:6) • - - 485-465 B.C 
Artaienes, Loaglmanus. (Ezra 4:7; 6:14; 7:1; 

Nehemlab 2:1) 465-424 B.C. 

Second Return to Jerusalem, under Ezra, and re- 
building of Its walls, by Nehemlab, 445 B. C. 

Darlue II. (Nothofl, Ocbue) 424-405 B.C, 

DarluB, tbe Persian, perhaps of Nehemlab 
12:22. tbouub most modern scholarB tblnk 
this was Darius III. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE CHIEF KINGS OF EQYTH. 

Tlie line of Egyptian Kings runs through nearly thii'lj 
Dynasties, Many of the names and dates of these kings 
are uncertain. In fact even those connected with Bible 
History are not at all well settled. 

It is probable that Joseph was sold into Egypt about 
1752 B. C, during the reign of the Hyksos; that the date 
of Moses' birth was about 1375, under Rameses II., though 
it may have been earlier or later; and that the Exodus from 
Egypt occurred about 1300, under the reign of Seti II. 
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We have given the Chronology only of the most impor- 
tant Kings and have omitted many. The Chronology of 
the Kings of the Ptolemaic Period ia given in the succeed- 
ing table: 
Thirteenth to Seventeenth Dynasties, 308 

years 1788-1S80 B. C. 

HykBos rule about 100 years 1675-1575 B. C. 

Josepli sold into Egypt. 

Empire, First Period 1580-1350 B. C. 

Ahmose 1 1580-1557 B. C. 

Expulsion of Hyksoe by 1680. 

Amenhotep 1 1557-1501 B. G. 

Thutmoee III.' 1479-1447 B. C. 

Amenhotep II 1448-1430 B. C. 

Thutmose IV 1420-1411 B. C. 

Amenhotep III 1411-1375 B.C. 

Greatest splendor of the Empire. Imperial 
Thebes. Vast temples. Decline of Empire. 

Ikhnaton (Amenhotep IV.) 1375-1358 B. C. 

Introduction of earliest monotheism. 

Empire, Second Period 1350 to about 

1150 B. C 

Eamesea I -. .about 1315-1314 B. C. 

Great Hall of Karnak begun. 

Seti I about 1313-1393 B.C. 

Palestine recovered. 
Eamesea 11 about 1392-1325 B. C. 

Birth of Moses, 

Exodus of Jacob tribe nmen. 

Seti II about 1309-1205 B. C. 

Twentieth Dynasty 1300-1190 B. C. 

Barneses IV about 1167-1161 B. C. 

Jacob tribes enter Palestine. 
Barneses XII about 1118-1090 B. C. 

Pharaoh reduced to a mere puppet. 
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THE SUCCESSION OF THE PTOLEMIES. 



Ptolemj I., Laei (SoUr) 
Ptokmj II., Philad«)phuB 
Ptolemy III., EuergetcB 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator 
Ptolemy V., %iipliaiiea • 
Ptolemy VI., Philometor 
Ptolemy VII., PhyMon • 
Ptelemy VIII., Lathurua 
Ptolemy IX. .... 

Pt«leiny X. 

Ptolemy XI., Aulet«i - 



OTHEB "PTOumrea." 



Syrian 0«n«ral 

Ruler of Jerieho (Km-in-law to Simon) 
Ptelemr ManiMUB of Chalci* ■ - - - 
PtolemiM under Herod at Jerusalem - 



323-283 B. C 
2S3-24TB.C. 
247-222 B.C. 
222-206 B.C. 
20S-1S1B.C. 
181-14SB.a 
dr. 126 B. a 
dr. 78 B. a 



166B.C. 
136B.C. 

42B.C. 

SSB.a 
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(From Smith's Kxile to Adcent.) 
Prophets are in ItiUiei Kings in small capitals. 



J.C. 



Shalmaneheb IV., King of Asnyriii 

Fall of Samaria 7aa 

Deportation of the Ten Tribes 720 

Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon (Kee Table) - • - 604 

Siege of Jerusalem and First Deportation (Jehoiachin) - 507 

Fall oE Jerusalem and Second Deportation (Zedekiah) ■ 586 

Exile in Babylonia 586-537 

Obadiah 688 

Propiicts of the Exile — Jeremiah, Kzekiei, II. Isaiah, 

Daniel 586-537 

Cybus the Medk (Kiae of the Medo-Persian Empire) - 538 

First Return of the Jews 537 

Second Temple Begun ■ 636 

Checked under Samaritan Opposition S35 

Caubyses Successor of Cyrus .... 529 

Dabius I (Hystaspis) King of Persia - 521-485 

ZbbT/Bbabel the T ast Prince of Tudah - S25 

Saggai and Zpckonah Prophets - 520 

Temple completed and dedicated - 516 

Death of Darius - 485 

Xerxes (Ahaeuerus) King at ''hiishun - 485-465 

ARTAXEBSE3 - 465-424 

hzra the Scribe (Rise of the tn-rihal Class) - 458 

Second Return of the Je«s - 458 

Rise of the Synagogue System - cir. 450 

"VcAemiok the Governor - 444 

Jerusalem a Walls rebuilt and dedicated - 444 

MaUwhi the Last of the Prophets - 440 
Proierbs Job etc eir. 400-350 

The Samaritan Schism and Temple - 334 

The Conquests of Alexander the Great - 334 

Fall of the Persian Empire ■ 333 

Alexanders Death ■ 323 
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Division of the Empire, the Diadochoi 323 

Beginnings of the Ptolemies in Egjpt (See Table) - - 320 
Beginnings of the Seleucidae in Syria iBabylon) (See 

Table) 301 

DiffuHion of Helienlsm in Palestine 300 

The Septuagint Old Testament (Greek Version) - - - 284-247 

Ecclesiastes eir. 250 

Tlie Boolt of EcelesiasticiiB 190-180 

The Persecution Times of the Jews ISO- 
Farming of the Priesthood. Temple Desecration - - - 180-170 

AKTiocHua Epiphanes 178-164 

Rise of the Assideans (Chasidim or Pious) 170 

The Book of Daniel, final form lTO-160 

Beginning of the Maccabean Period (See Table) - - - 107 

Judas Maccabeus - - 165 

Death of Antiochus Epiphanes. Religious Liberty - - 164 

Jonathan Maccabeus 181 

Simon Maccabeus 144 

Declaration of Jewish Independence 143 

JoHM Htkcanus 135 

Saraarif&n Temple Destroyed 130 

Hyroanus and the Pharisees 130 

Rise ot the Saddiicees and Essenes 130 

Destruction of Samaria 108 

JuBAB Aristobui,us I. 105-104 

Alexandeb Janaus - 104- 78 

Civil War with the Pharisees 78 

Reign ot a Woman — Alenanhra - - - - 78- 69 

Abistobulus II. 69-63 

Rise of the Idumeans (Antipateh) 85 

Roman Occupation of Jerusalem (Pompey) 63 

Downfall of the Asmoneans (Maccal>efln Family) (Sec 

Table) 63 

Decree of Ciesar rcfortifying Jernsalem - 44 

Antipater made Procurator of Judea 43 

HebOD appointed King by Roman Senate (See Table) ■ 40 

Hebod the Gbeat takes Jerusalem 37 

Herod' murders the last of the Hyrcaneans 26 
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Herod rebuilds his palace 21 

Herod rebuilda the Temple 18 

Birth of JesuB Christ the Messiah -■■■■-■- 4 

Death of Herod I. 4 

ABCHEXiUS Rules Jerusalem 4 

For detailed Chronology of the Kings of Syria, Assyria, 

Babylonia, the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, and the Asino- 
neans, see the foregoing tables. 
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SXRIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 
Coprtlsbt, 1894, b; Blbl« Stnd; PubllsblDs Co. 
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The 
ASSYRIAN CONQUEbT 

ofSipla. 

RlHMOtl-H\ 






The Assybiait Conquest of Stbia. 

{.Dravm 'by Btoughton & BtougMon.) 

Cop^rlxbt, 1903, by Thi Yochq Cbdbchuan Co. 
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THE DIVIDED GKECIAN H1NGDOU. 
l-liotD ot Map In Prot FlBber'B book. 
iUt permUiJon a; Charlet Bonbner'i Bmu.i 
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The Eablt Maccab&an Pebiod. 

PHOTO or MAP IN PBOr, BTOQS' BOOK. 

(By ptrmtuUHi of Oharltt Borlbner't Boat.) 
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TUIii LATER UACCABEAN PERIOD. 
Copyright by Tbd XonHG Chcechhan Co. 
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The Roman Period. 

PHOTO OP UAF IN PBOV. BiaOB' BOOK. 

(ity permtiHon of CAorlM ScHbn«r'i Aon*.) 
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A New Series •! 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based on the Source Method 

Prepared by a. Speoial Committee of the Sunday School 
Commiaiion of the Diocese of Sevj York. 

A graded Seriea of Church Leisons, based on thorough educa- 
tional and practical principles, the "Source Method," found bo 
admirable in other Beries. Theae Lessons are Churchly, adapted 
to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Lessons per yea.r, with Reviews 
and Examinations, dejinite work for home study, with written 
answer work, and special class material. Useful Memoriter 
Passages consisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture 
Selections are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series comprise: 
[Xo postage, expreae, or delivery included in prices meniioned.l 

KiKDEBQAKTEN LESSONS FOB ChUBCH SuNDAT SCHOOLS. 

A Manual for the Instruction of BegiuDcrs. Cloth 75 cts. 
Postage 7 cts. 

The Stoby of the Chbistian Yeab. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year or in 
conjunction with Cat«chism or Prayer Book Courses. 6 cts. 

The CHimcH Gatechisu Illustbated and Explained. 

Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 12 cts. 

OuB Book op Woeship: How to Use the Prayer Book in Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 10 cts. 

Hebo Stobies of the Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course com' 
prising a year, for children from S to 10 years of age. 

First Year, Part I., tcith Littlefield mops in colort, 7 cts. 
First Year, Part IL, 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part 1., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part IL, 7 cts. 
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Teaohert' Manual for Hero Btoriet. 
Firat Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 eta. 
Second Year, Part I., 25 eta. 

Second Year, Part II., with Liltlefield maps in colors, 25 cts 
OB 

Ou) Tbstaubnt Stobies. 

First Year, Part 1., 6 eta. 
First Year, Part II., 6 eta. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 ct^. 

Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Oub Loed. (Junior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for children from 
10 to 13. 

Part I., with Littlefield maps in colors, II eta. 

Part II., 10 eta. 
Teachert' Manual for the Junior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 40 cte. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

( 2 ) Teachinob of Jesdb Cheist, or Christian Ethics for 

Younger Children. (Junior Grade.) 
(DesigDed to follow the foregoing; a. One-year Course tor 
Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., tuith Nevi Testament map in ootora, 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Maroial for Christian Ethics, 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
Stobies or Eably Csbisiun Lcasebs. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an earlier age 
than the S. Paul Course named below; i.e., for scholars from 
12-15 years. 

Part 1., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 eta. 
Teachers' Eandbook on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 eta. 
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Old Testauent History. 

A one-jear course, combining the two-year course of StorieB 
into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 years. 

Part I., ij^ith LitUe/ield mapa in colors, 10 cts. 

Part II., icitA Little/ield maps in colors, 11 cts. 
Teachers' HaTtdbook on Old TeHtament History. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
Lives op Old Testament Woethies. 

A one-year course, in which the subject is treated bjogrephic- 
ally, for scholars from 13-15 years. Intended for schools that 
find the more difficult course of Old Testament History un- 
adapted to their classes. 

Part I., ici(A Little/ield map) in colors, 11 cts. 

Part I., ifith Littlefield maps in colors, 12 cts. 
Teachers' Manual on Old Testament Worthies. 

Part I., %cith Little/ield maps in ooU»-s, 25 cts. 

Part II., Kith Littlefield maps in colors, 25 cts. 

(3) The Life of Jesub Christ tub Messiah. {Senior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 
14-19. This contains almost nothing of the teaching found 
in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 25 cts. i 

Part II., 25 cts. 

(4) The Teacbinos of Jesus Christ the Messiah Co?(cerniks 

THE Kingdom op God. (Senior.) 
Two parts, comprisingftone-year course for scholars from 14-18. 
Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah, 
Concerning the Kingdom of Ood. {Senior.) 
Part I., 25 ote. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
S. Paul and tub First Christian Missionaries, 

Two parts, comprising a nne-year course for scholars from 14-10. 
Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 
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Teachers' Manual for the S. Paul Course. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part 11., 25 ctB. 
The Hisiobt op the Chbistian Church. 

A most interestiag one-year course for scholara from IG years 
up to adult age. ^ 

Part I., 15 Gta. 

Part II., 15 cts. 
Epistles op the New Testamemt. 

Part 1., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for Epistles of the Xew Testament. 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 

Religious Education. 

A Comprehensive Text -Book. By the Rev. \Vm. Walter 
Suitr, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York Diocesan Sun- 
day School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00; by mail $2.20. 

The Elements op Child Stuby and Religious PEDAGOcr. 

In simple and practical form. Illustrated. By the Ccv. 
Wm. Walteb Smith, M.A., M.D. Cloth. 

Sunday School Teaciiikg. A Manual for Teacher Training. 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School Organiza- 
tion. A Manual for Teacheta and Normal Clasaea. By the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. 
Postage 5 cts. Third edition, revised .and enlarged. 

Atlas of Bible and MiasiONARr Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday School pupils, 
covering Bible and Church History. Historical and tracing 
maps for individual study. Prepared by The New York Sun- 
day School Coraraiasion. 3d thousand. 15 cts., by mail 18 cts. ; 
10 or more copies, 10 cts. each, express charges additional. 
Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

OB TO 

THE NEW ¥ORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

416 Laiayette Street, NEW Y9IK 
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A GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHEME ACCORDINC TO THE 
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THREE-FOLD DIVISI0N-INTi3J£CT. FEEUNCS, AND WILL (DOINC.J 
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Sunday School Commtssion 

Diocese of Neiv York 

SlOCiSU HOUSE, at Ulwtttc Stnd Tdc»feoac. «H« S^rlii|. 



Bit. CaNoH Pabcu. Habbowrb, Chairmm, We« N«w BHgbton, N. X, 
RIT. Wm. Wauhi auiTH, M.A., M.D., BtCv, 416 Lalarette Bt, N. X. 
Ub. H. H. PiEB, Treaturer, 140 Pearl St., New Xork. 

Bit. Hbnbi Hottbt, D.D,, Cbnrcb of tbe Holjr Communion, New York. 
Bit. Gki. R. Vau dm Watbb, D.D., St. Andrew's Cborcli, New York. 
Bit. HiXBi P. N1CH01.B, D.D., Hoi; Trlnlt; Cbarcb, New York. 
RiT. Da Witt L. Pbltoh, Pb.D., St. Jamea' Cbnrch, Fordbam, N. Y. 
Bit. MlLO H. OixsB. D.D., Cbapel of tbe iDterccaalon, New York. 
Bit. PRitXE Fhooa Gbbuik, St. Tbomas' Cburcb, Hamaroneck, N. Y. 
Bit. Robbbt P. Kbbitlib, Ascension Cburcb, Honnt Teroon, N. T. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Rbt. Lhstbb Bbadneb, D.D., St. John's Charcb, Providence, B. I. 
NicHOl,iB HOBBAi BoTLiB, LL.D., President ol Columbia UnlTeT^tr. 

New York. 
WtLTHB L. Hbrtiii, Pb.D.. New York Board of Educatloii. 
CBas. W. Btouqhton, Bbq., BG Sth Are., New York City. 
Bdw. R. FiNca, &ea., 3T Btb Ave., New York City. 
Db. Andbhw F. Cubbiib, Ascension Cburcb, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
PBOt. Stipuin H. Bum, Intercession Cbapel, New York. 
Mb. Nobmah H. WaLEdB, Cbrist Cburcb, New BrtgbtOD, New York. 

ex. officio. 
Thb Bishops of New Yobe. 

The Abchdeicons op New Yore. 
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